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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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yews OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Qur Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Terrible as the consequences of 
the heated spell in the West may be, 
vet according to the experts of the 
‘Agricultural Department, they 
carry with them the seeds of their 
own prevention in the future. It 
takes some such frightful experience 
as that which the West has under- 
gone to bring home to the people of 
those sections and of the entire 
country as well the absolute neces- 
sity of using 

COMMON SENSE IN REGARD TO DE-FOR- 

ESTATION 


of the United States. In the last 
fifty years this country has been 
transformed from a wooded region 
region to a practically treeless one ; 
hence we have had destructive floods, 
prolonged droughts, and now, of 
late, hot spells exceeding anything 
known before. Again and again 
warnings that this would result have 
been given out, but they have, for 
the most part, gone unheeded. The 
Bureau of Forestry has been at work 
for some years proving these asser- 
tions, following two methods: the 
historical and the experimental. The 
former is vitiated by inaccuracy of 
data, so that most dependence is 
placed on the latter. In connection 
with it, a series of observations was 
compiled by the Weather Bureau. 
In each case two stations were taken, 
situated as nearly as possible on the 
same parallel of latitude—one in a 
wooded region and one not. They 
were located in the Middle West and 
included Little Rock, Fort Sill, Fort 
Smith, Fort Elliott, Bismarck, Fort 
Assinniboine and otbers. Invariably 
the mean annual temperature was 
found to be lower at stations in 
wooded districts than those on the 
plains. The temperature at the 
former never rose so high in the 
summer or fell so low in the winter 
asat the latter. Secretary Wilson 
explains one reason for this: The 
denuding of the ranges increases the 
arid lands ; the increase of arid lands 
increases the prevalence of the hot 
winds which destroy the crops; and 
the absence of the forests removes 
the wind breaks that once checked 
the progress of the hot winds. The 
only immediate remedy at hand is to 
plow the corn fields often enough to 
form « dust mulch at least three 
inches deep. This will conserve the 
the moisture and keep the crops from 
burning up. 

“Our agents are using every en- 
deavor to get most complete and ac- 
curate information of the damage 
done to corn crops by the great 
drought in the West,’’ said Secre- 
tary Wilson. “I am afraid great 
damage has been wrought the corn 
crop, but hope our reports will show 
that grain crops have not been hurt 
to the extent the dispatches indicate. 
I think the wheat crop may have 
turned out fairly well all over the 
country.’’ Speaking of the failure 
of the corn crop he said: ‘The un- 
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’ avoidable results must be 


HIGHER PRICES FOR FIRST-CLASS MEATS. 
There may be a tendency for awhile 
to lower prices in certain grades of 
Meat, because farmers and cattle 
srowers are forced by a scarcity of 
fodder to rush their cattle to mar- 
ket. Eventually, however, this will 
mean a scarcity of first-class cattle, 
and the price of meat will advance.”’ 
A paper giving information in re- 
gard to 
GROWING, STORING, AND MARKETING 
SWEET POTATOES 
has been prepared by D. M. Nesbit, 
* practical Maryland grower, and 
Printed for public distribution by 
the Department of Agriculture. Ac- 
cording to this, the sweet potato 
eaves only in a warm climate; 
tag there is no frost itis peren- 
' “A temperature below 45 de- 
0 injures it, and frost is imme 
— fatal. On soils suited to the 
Set potato it may be grown wher- 
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— reach maturity, but when 
hi WO near its northern limit or at 


Bh altitudes i¢ generally lacks 





have their own supply of excellent 
sweet potatoes and enough for sale 
at good prices to pay all expenses by 
starting plants in pots and trans- 
planting them to the open ground 
when danger of frost is past. If 
threatened with frost after the 
plants are set out they may be cov- 
ered with strawberry baskets. When 
the winters are long and severe the 
question of storing the tubers be 
comes very important. In sections 
where frosts never penetrate the 
ground more than a few inches, they 
may be stored in mounds on well- 
drained land and covered with leaves, 
straw or corn stalks, and, as cold 
weather approaches, a blanket of 
earth added. A temporary roof of 
boards is sometimes placed over the 
mounds to shed the rain. In some 
places low huts are built of logs and 
slabs and covered with earth. These 
methods are common south of the 
Potomac river, though some of the 
more enterprising growers are adopt- 
ing modifications of the methods 
now employed in Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, the eastern shore 
of Virginia, and other sections, where 
sweet potatoes are stored in caves, 
natural or artificial, with good re- 
sults.” 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE FARM BEAUTIFUL. 





Some Thoughts About Fences and Trees. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Too much cannot be said abouts 
having the farm attractive, nor too 
much done towards making it so. 
There is no excuse for an ugly farm ; 
and the man who must cut down 
every tree in his pastures for fire 
wood, and who regards the roses 
and honeysuckles around his house 
as ‘‘trash’’ has made a mistake in 
trying to be a farmer. 

But beauty, on the farm, must be 
made compatible with utility, as, in- 
deed, true beauty always is. The 
old crooked rail fence, overgrown 
with vines, and with the corners 
given up to weeds and bushes, may 
be ‘‘picturesque’’ from the city vis- 
itor’s point of view ; but to the farmer 
who owns it, if is an expensive lux- 
ury. The ‘‘picturesque’’ effect comes 


too high to be pleasing in this case. | 


Prof. Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in a recent magazine article, 
says that his neighbor asked him 
why he did not cut the briars that 
were in his fence corners. He an- 
swered that he liked to see the briars 
there. His neighbor responded that 
some folks were fools, anyway. To 
this the Professor replied that ‘‘it is 
fun to bea fool.’’ Probably it is, 
but the ordinary farmer cannot 
afford such fun, and, as arule, had 
better keep his fence corners clean. 


So with trees in cultivated fields. 
They may be attractive from a dis- 
tance; but, to the man who works 
around them, their beauty is largely 
spoiled by the small crops under 
them. Of course the shade is some- 
thing in their favor, especially on a 
hot day. But, unless a tree is an 
exceptionally fine one, it is better to 
get it out of the grain field. 

In the pasture itis different. There 
fhe tree is not only a ‘thing of 
beauty anda joy forever,’’ to the 
stock, but is profitable from a finan- 
cial standpoint. There should also 
be plenty of trees around the build- 
ings, and along the road side, even 
if they do take up a little land in the 
latter case. 

Let the farm be as beautiful as 
possible, but make it beautiful from 
the farmer’s standpoint. Let the 
daisies and goldenrod, the hazel and 
wild flowers grow, if you wish, 
among the ledges of rock or on banks 
too steep to cultivate; butdo not 
give them land which should be in 
blue grass or potatoes. 

For, after all is said, the finest 
field to the farmer’s eye is the one 
which gives promise of the most 
bountiful harvest. 

E. E. MILrer. 

Hamblen Co., Tenn. 

The best manner of avenging our- 
selyes is by not resembling him 
whom has injured us.—Jane Porter. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Kind reader, are you accustomed 
to think and act for yourself? If so, 
you must take the best papers that 
are published concerning your pro- 
fession, and even then you will 
find yourself falling far behind. An- 
other man has surpassed the one who 
was once superior, carrying his pro- 
fession on to a much higher and 
greater end. 

Just so with farmers: we are 
bound to take the best farm papers 
that are published, reading and 
studying them carefully, trying to 
learn the best methods of the most 
successful farmers. For in no other 
science is more rapid and real prog: 
ress being made at the present time 
than in that of farming. Even the 
specialist must be studious and ear- 
nest in his work to keep himself well 
and accurately informed of the prog- 
ress made in his profession. Per- 
haps a common farmer now once 
would have been a model one, for 
then one man gave his attention to 
everything from raising dogs to the 
solution of unknown problems. Now 
a man devotes his whole time and at- 
tention to one thing and by that act 
he not only succeeds and gains in 
wealth, but others also being in- 
formed of his mistakes, are able to 
shun them. Whenever a man gives 
his whole attention to one thing, 
then there will be progress in that. 
So let us as tillers of her soil give to 
her our full attention, carefully pre- 
paring her fertile loam and she will 
amply repay us, yielding a hundred 
fold. ‘‘Upon my sloping hills and 
undulatcd plains and nestled within 
my fait valleys a happy people 
dwell,’’ W.A.B. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





The Commissioner of Agriculture 
his made the following appointments 
for Farmers’ Institutes in the wes- 
tern part of the State: 

Kings, Stokes county, Saturday, 
August 10th. 

Elkin, Surry county, Tuesday, 
August 13th. 

Yadkinville, Yadkin county, Wed- 
nesday, August 14th. 

Farmington, Thursday and Friday, 
August 15th and 16th. 

Mooresville, Iredell county, Satur- 
day, 17th. : 

Stanley Creek, Guaston county 
Monday, 19th. 

Lincolnton, Lincoln county, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, 20th and 21st. 

Newton, Catawba county, Thurs. 
day, 22nd. 

Hendersonville, Henderson county, 
Friday and Saturday, 23rd and 24th. 

Brevard, Swain county, Monday, 
26th. 

Columbus, Polk county, Wednes- 
day, 28th. 

Rutherfordton, Rutherford coun- 
ty, Thursday, 29th. 

Shelby, Cleveland county, 
day, 30th. 

These institutes will be attended 
by Commissioner Patterson, Prof. 
Massey, Dr. Kilgore, Entomologist 
Sherman, Veterinarian Butler and 
perhapssome members of the A. and 
M. College faculty. 


Fri- 





HOEING. WEEDING AND CULTIVATING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
For the garden crop there is no 


better way to counteract dry weather | 
than to make up for the fertilizer | 


and barnyard manure that you in- 
tended putting on the land last fall, 
but neglected. Constant hoeing, 
weeding and cultivating produce 
such mechanical! effects in the soil 
that cover a multitude of neglects. 
A great many say they have no time, 
especially in hot weather, to keep 
the hoe and cultivator going all the 
time, but that is often necessary in 
dry weather to save the crops. Try 
it on two fields adjoining each other 
and see the difference. Cultivate 
one continually through July and 
August dry weather, and give to the 
other only such cultivation that is 
necessary to keep down the weeds. 
The difference in the productive 
quality of the crops will be almost 
one-third in seasons of extra 
drought. 

There is one way to save the extra 


richment of the soil before planting 
the crops, and the maintenance of 
a fine condition of the land through 
& proper rotation of crops. Soil that 
produces only one heavy crop a year, 
and is cultivated only just enough to 
keep down the weeds in it, will 
hardly be in fine mechanical condi- 
tion so that underground moisture 
can find its way to the surface in dry 
weather. Such soil needs more cul- 
tivating in July and August than an- 
other that is planted with two or 
more crops a year and kept constant- 
ly working. Such soils must be 
heavi:y enriched in order to produce 
so many crops, and then it receives 
thorough cultivation and stirring 
every time a new crop is harvested 
and planted. The result is that it 
never gets hard and baked so that 
water runs off it or fails to come up 
from below. 

Soils need working, and often- 
times the harder we work the land 
the more productive it proves. 

If allowed to remain idle half the 
time it seems to get clogged up and 
contracts dyspepsia. Plant food is 
wasted when put init, and about 
half of it stays there in an unassimil- 
able form or gradually leaches away 
with the rain. Again, it turns sour 
because of lack of proper ventilation 
and drainage, and itis no fit place 
for seeds or plants. We cannot let 
the soil get in either condition if we 
would make it profitable and highly 
productive. It isa rare case where 
soil is overworked. We some times 
hear of it, but most run-down soils 
owe their decline to work without 
proper feeding. That is quite another 
matter and entirely foreign to the 
subject. Hard worked soils are 
naturally heavy feeders, and we must 
see to it that they get enough nour- 
ishment to make the heavy crops 
grow. JAMES 8. WILSON. 


Chicago telephone authorities are 
responsible for the statement that at 
this time 1,806 farmers are connected 
with the telephone systems of the 
near-by States and are within a mo- 
ment’s call from ‘‘Central’’ at Chi- 
cago. When we recall the isolation 
of the farm of a few years agc; the 
loneliness and desolation of the 
pioneer life, the change marked by 
this statemenf is something quite 
beyond ccmprehension, and it con- 
tains a promise for the future of 
still greater things.—Farmer’s Voice. 
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BRUSH, BRIARS, ETC. 


My plan of disposing of brush, 
briars, etc., on land where I am to 
cultivate is to remove and place 
them in large gullies if there be 
such on my farm at the time of re- 
moval; if not I select a very poor 
spot of land usually on a knoll and 
haul and cover them two or three 
feet deep. It very soon decays so I 
can plow right through it; and in 
most cases these barren spots over 
which it is absolutely useless to cul- 
tivate and on which our native wild 
grasses will not take hold and grow, 
will be the most fertile spots on the 
farm. Two men with wagon and 
team and a large hay frame sixteen 
feet long can haula short distance 
abut as fast as they can collect in 
piles and burn. If the farmers would 
adopt this plan of getting rid of 
their brush and briars and stop the 
ruinous practice of burning them, 





our country would in a very short 
time be worth many dollars more 
‘than it is to-day.—O. P. Norman, 
| Kingston, Tenn. 

| Angora goats are very profitable 
‘on brush ‘land because they eat 
| young brush. Four years ago I 
| bought a pair, then got two more 
|females and turned them in the 
| woods with a straight rail fence. It 
|does not take much of a fence to 
| keep them if only there is no place 
| for them jump up on. I now have 
/12 fine ones besides having eaten 
| several lambs that I did not wish to 
keep. The meat is better than mut- 
ton and does not have a woolly 


tuste. In the four years I huve had 
‘them they have not ovst me $4. 
| When we have no snow to cover the 

ground they need no feeding. I 
give only oat straw. They will live 
and get fat where a sheep would 
‘starve. They need a shed to go un- 

der when it rains.—C. E. Kinney. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


VII. 

The Fleece an Important Gleaning—Early 
Shearing Commended—Sheep Washing An 
Old Custom Not Necessary—Science and 
Art in Sheep Raising—One Way Carefully 
Described—Shearing Bench. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Shearing time is another impor- 

tant gleaning season, from the sheep 
for their owners. Flocks that are 
housed at night and from cold rains 
and storms may be shorn four to six 
weeks before what is termed the 
usually safe period at which to shear 
sheep. In such flocks it is well to 
shear the ewes at least 10 days before 
their lambing period commences. If 
they have warm quarters and are 
doing well, it is best for the ewes in 
every way that they be shorn before 
lambing ; but they must be carefully, 
kindly and tenderly handled during 
the whole process. 

They will consume more food than 
‘efore shearing, and should have it 
for some days. Sheep, when shorn, 
begin to improve in spirits and 
flesh within ten days if they have 
enough to eat. This early taking on 
of flesh before the hot days of gum- 
mer is an important matter, espe- 
cially to ewes raising lambs, and is 
a heavy item in favor of early shear- 
ing. However, it is unprofitable, 
ana, even cruel, to allow newly shorn 
sheep to take a cold rain or shiver 
through a cold night or frosty morn- 
ing. 

Seasons differ, and the date to 
shear cannot be arbitrarily set; but 
for sheep that mostly run out on the 
pastures, it is nearly always quite 
safe to shear them when the first 
leaves of the oak trees are cleverly 
out in good size. By this time the 
grease (yelk) of well-kept sheep is 
flowing freely. 

It is a custom, known to be as old 
almost as the history of sheep, to 
wash the fleece while yet on the 
sheep. If the flock isnear a river or 
large creek of clear water itisa light 
job, but if one mustdam up astream, 
prepare a spout and tank, and wait 
in the spring until the water becomes 
warm enough not toinjure the sheep, 
and to cleanse the wool thoroughly, 
it becomes 8 matter involving both 
time and expense. Itis only an old 
custom, and custom should yield to 
changed conditions. 

The methods of cleaning wool for 
the cards and of manufacturing the 
some into the modern, useful fap- 
ribs for the people, is wondrously 
changed from that of ancient times, 
or of a hundred, or even fifty years 
ago. Manufacturere have often told 
me they would rather purchase the 
woolas it comes from the sheep’s 
back, ‘‘shorn in the grease,’’ than to 
have it partially cleansed. Almost 
ofany buyer of these days can make 
the proper allowance for dirt or 


grease. So it may be considered, | #2 


atleast unnecessary, to wash sheep. 

Shearing sheep may be a science 
as wellasan art. The science con- 
sists in holding the‘sheep so that it 
shall rest easy and contented while 
the fleece is being taken off, and in 
the fact of securing that fleece with 
full length of fibre retained, while a 
short, smooth surface is left on the 
sheep from which to secure another 
fleece. The art consists in the skil- 
ful handling of the sheep to the first 
ends, and also in skilful handling of 
the instruments in securing the 
fleece. 

More simply stated, there are ways 
and ways of shearing sheep. There 
are thousands who believe that the 
way they do itis far better than she 
ways followed by others. Some shear 
on benches of different heights, and 
many prefer to hold and shear the 
sheep on the floor, and a few are 
found yet who tie the poor little ani- 
mal securely and then proceed at 
leisure to scissor the wool off, and, 
likely, a part of the skin. Every 
one may be allowed to shear his own 
way so long a8 he handles the sheep 
kindly and carefully to the scientific 
end, and skilfully does his work well 
and enough of it. ‘ 

I will describe but one way or 
method which was the one I prac- 
ticed with my own head and hands, 





when I turned off from the bench 


common Merino sheep smoothly 
shorn ina day. 

Prepare a solid bench of two-ply 
or layers of inch boards on trussels, 
so the top of bench will be nineteen 
inches high for men of common 
height,sevenfeet wide if shearers are 
to stand along both sides, and any 
length required. If the catching 
pens can be had convenient it is 
much better to have the shearing 
bench only five feet wide and have 
the shearers all on one side next the 
sheep, while the fleeces may then be 
more conveniently lifted to the lap- 
ping table. It may be smoothed off 
with a plane if the boards are rough 
enough to catch the wool. 

Supposing the sheep to be in a pen 
conveniently at hand, the shearer 
will lift one and set it up on the 
bench on its ramp, with his left foot 
on the bench and the sheep’s head 
and neck leaned over his leg close up 
to him, and its legs being straight 
out from him, as he stands erect 
close up to the bench, facing directly 
across it. He will place its fore legs 
up under his left arm and have his 
left hand and fore arm free. Grasp- 
ing the shears in the right hand, 
commence shearing at the top or 
point of the brisket; shear the belly 
first. With the left hand grasp the 
skin above the shears, continuously 
stretchihg itso as to make the sur. 
face full and smooth for them torun 
on. Shear clear across the belly at 
each run of the shears, letting the 


wool drop down and away from 
them. 


Shear down well between ths hind 
legs and trim all wool from insides 
of them, and trim so that all the un- 
der parts of the sheep will be com- 
pletely and neatly trimmed at this 
time ; because a sheep is more likely 
to struggle when its belly and legs 
are being shorn or trimmed and if it 
should there is no fleece as yet to get 
its feet in and then it is most likely 
to struggle when first put on the 
bench, if at all. Shove the belly 
wool and trimmings off in a little 
pile so they will not likely get in the 
bright face of the body of the fleece. 
This rather preliminary work is 
essential because when neatly done 
it preserves the good appearance of 
the animal and fleecé when the whole 
work is completed; but it need not 
take longer to doit than it has taken 
me to writé about it. 

I remark in general: hold the 
sheep so that the fleece will roll off 
gently from the shears without pull- 
ing it much away. This preserves 
beauty to the fleece. The left hand is 
the helper and should ever draw the 
skin so as to have it stretched tight 
under and ahead of the shears. This 
makes smoothly shorn surface and 
averts danger of cutting the skin. 

The expert shearer will slightly 
but continuously shift the position 
of the sheep and with aid of leftarm 
d hand constantly, from begin- 
ning to finish, prepare the longest 
runs for the shears; all of the time 
keeping the upper blade of the shears 


pointing out of and not into the 
wool. This means speed. 


After trimming straighten up, with 
the sheep’s legs all down loosely and 
its head and neck turned slightly to 
the left and bent over the shearer’s 
left leg; put the shears in at the 
sheep’s right side of the point of the 
brisket, the left hand at the jaw, 
slightly stretching and bending the 
neck over his leg, the operator will 
find it easy to follow with shears 
that ridge part from the starting 
point forward to and under the right 
ear, keeping the neck and skin well 
stretched ; the under part of the neck, 
throat and jaws will assume their 
best possible position for smooth and 
speedy clipping, and as it is com- 
pleted the sheep may roll over to- 
ward the operator, on to its right 
hip, with all the legs turned rather 
toward his right hand. 

The left side of neck and left shoul- 


der are now well exposed for the 
shears, while the left hand and fore 
arm are busy stretching the skin and 
making long runs for the shears 
from point of left shoulder ; the fore 
leg, and edge of unshorn fleece be- 
low, clear up the side to the top of 
shoulder and over the back bone 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8.} 
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aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
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or STatE Po.icy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
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history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 
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We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, poultry raising, stock breeding, oan 
ing, horticulture and*garding; woman’s work, 
siterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the family generally; 

blic matters, current events, political ques- 
ons and principles, etc.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The Progressive Farmer, emulat- 
ing the known character of its 
founder, belongs to the people, is the 
paper of the people, run by the peo- 
‘ple and for the good of the people. 
While Col. Polk was alive, this was 
eminently so. While he lived he 
simply directed the affairs of the 
paper for the people—was not so 
much its owner as he was their 
director. When Col. Polk was taken 
from it, he left your humble servant 
as his Business Manager, but the 
title ‘“‘owner,’’ the mantle of the 
founder, rested upon his devoted 
widow. After resting on the shoul- 
ders of husband over six years, then 
on his widow for nine years, the 
mantle has now in the sixteenth year 
of its existence—this mantle sacred 
and pure—has fallen upon the shoul- 
ders of the writer. I am called 
owner;Iam not. The paper, as its 
founder intended, is not my paper: 
itis yours; itis the people’s. And 
while I hold the directorate, ever 
striving myself to soar higher and 
with Divine help to get better and 
help those around, I desire to say 
that however good your business, 
however true and honest and perse- 
vering he may be, your director 
can’t make the most success nor ac- 
complish best results without the 
sympathy, kind words and helping 
hand of those for whom he labors. 
This I bespeak of you, one and all, 
and I pledge to you all the time, 
money and labor placed at my com- 
mand shall be returned to you multi- 
plied many fold. In The Progressive 
Farmer you now have the best agri- 
eultural and all-round weekly in the 
South. I do not hesitate to say that 
it would be difficult to find an avail- 

_ able man who would prepare the edi- 
torial or other departments of the 
paper with more skill, taste andsound 
judgment and make your paper, or 
any other paper, more interesting 
and instructive than does C. H. Poe, 
our present most efficient editor. 
His services, with the present edito- 
rial and business policy, with minor 
changes only for improvements, will 
be continued. Now, friends, we wish 
you to quiet your nerves, pay up 
your subscriptions prompt and in- 
duce yvuur neighbor to take The Pro 
gressive Murmer. And muy you ail 


tive long and prosper. 
J. W. DENMARK. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Does the following paragraph sug- 
gest an idea to any young man or 
young lady reader of The Progress- 
ive Farmer? We quote from the 
Roanoke-Chowan Times: ‘‘The ac- 
tion of the young people of Jackson 
in organizing a literary club should 
be followed by every town in the 
county. We have been watching 
the progress of this club for some 
time with increasing interest. The 
work is most commendable.’’ 


We hope that all Progressive Far- 


;mer readers that live within reach 


of any of the Farmers’ Institutes to 
be held this month at several points 
in Western North Carolina will en- 
deavor to attend. These Institutes 
do much to deepen interest in scien- 
tific agriculture and to encourage 
better methods of farming. Ina 
sense they carry the Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station right 
to the farmers’ doors. Go out and 
go prepared to ask information upon 
subjects you wish discussed. 


We commend to all our brethren 
of the press the following words of 
wisdom from the last issue of the 
Kinston Free Press: ‘The Free 
Press is devoting but little attention 
to politics now. We think there is 
a time for all things, and that now 
is a good time to leave off politics 
for awhile and devote all the atten 
tion possible to the educational, agri- 
cultural and industrial improvement 
of the State.’’ We believe both the 
papers and the people would be 
greatly benefited if all the editors 
would follow Bro. Herbert’s ex- 
ample. 


Mr. C. H. Johnson sends the fol- 
lowing injury: ‘‘Please let me 
know where I can get acorn shred 
der, and what will be the cost.’’ Our 
friend should read the advertise- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer. 
He should have learned from them 
some time ago that corn shredders 
are manufactured by the McCor- 
mick Harvesting Machine Company, 
of which Mr. R. B. Fox, Charlotte, 
N. C., is general agent. Mr. Fox 
will supply full information as to 
sizes, prices, etc. Mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write 
him. 

Within the last few months we 
have had the pleasure of printinz a 
number of excellent articles from 
the worthy young entomologist of 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Franklin Sherman, 
Jr. Our readers will be interested 
in the exhaustive article from his 
pen, ‘‘Injurious Insects,’’ published 
in the June Bulletin, just issued. 
The article is worth filing away. If 
you do not get the Bulletin, drop a 
postal to Commissioner 8. L. Patter- 
son, Raleigh, and ask that it be sent 
you regularly, beginning with the 
June issue. 

The action of ex-Treasurer Worth 
in turning over all his property, ac- 
quired by a life of faithful work, to 
repay the State the amount stolen 
by Maj. Martin, has been heartily 
commended throughout the State. 
A newspaper correspondent thus re- 
fers to the noble act: ‘‘The good old 
Quaker did not make over his prop- 
erty to his wife, or any one else, to 
escape payment, and he has not 
hunted up any technicalities or legal 
quibbles to delay settlement. He 
is worth the amount and will repay 
the stealings of his subordinate, if it 
bankrupts and beggars him. Aye, 
‘Father Worth’ is an honest man. 
Let the fact “be recorded’. His 
friends hope that he will recover 
from the bonding company. If it 
seeks to escape payment upon a tech- 
nicality, it deserves to be boycotted. 


The benefits of rural free delivery 
of mails,inducing people to read more 
papers and write more letters, thus 
bringing them in closer touch with 
their friends and with the business 
world, are well illustrated by the re- 
sults wrought out by the three Ral- 
eigh routes established last August. 
Personal interviews with the three 
carriers a few days ago elicited the 
following facts : The carrier on Route 
No. 1 has served only five months, 
but reports thatin this period the 
number of newspapers read has in- 
creased 100 percent. The carries on 
Route No. 2 says that when rural 
free delivery was established only 
24 farmers along his route toek 
weekly papers ; now 59 weeklies are 
read. Then only 14 dailies were ta- 
ken ; now 39 farmers have subscribed 
for dailies. On Route No. 3 there 
has been an increase of 100 per cent 





for, while 36 farmers are now taking 
| dailies where before only one daily 
| was read. 





SAVE YOUR FORESTS—RAISE YOUR PORK. 


There are two points in the letter 
of our Washington correspondent 
this week which deserve special at- 
tention. 

The first is in regard to the losses 
suffered by the West as a result of 
forest destruction—a problem to 
which the people of North Carolina 
have perhaps given less attention 
than to any other of similar charac- 
ter and importance. We can now 
think of no man in the State, save 
Prof. J. A. Holmes, who has ever 
made any noteworthy efforts to in- 
terest the people in the matter. Yet 
it is true that here in North Carolina 
we are paying the penalty for forest 
destruction no less certainly than 
are the people of the West. This 
year we have done so, just as they 
have. In the destruction wrought | 


by the great May freshets of this | 
year, we paid a part of our penalty, | 
while almost unprecedented drouth | 
has caused many Western farmers to | 
repent of their section’s folly. In- 
consistent does it appear that we are 
in one breath attributing the in-| 
creased evils of both floode and! 
drouths to our cause—forest destruc- | 
tion? Perhaps it seems so, but when | 
you give the matter a little thought 
you find it perfectly consistent. The | 
case is very clearly stated in a recent | 


issue of the Southern Farm Magazine | 
as follows: 

‘Many streams that were once | 
perennial now dry up in the summer 
months. ‘This is not due to the de- | 
crease in rainfall, but the open coun. | 
try hastens evaporation and pro. 
motes the rapid passing off of the 
water before the reservoirs beneath 
the surface are supplied. When rain | 
falls on a surface cavered with for- 
est trees it gently percolates the 
earth, Being retarded in its flow by 
the leaves and other trash common 
to a forest-covered surface, and thus 
the terrestrial water has more time 
to penetrate the earth. The shade 
of the forest also prevents the sun 
from shining upon the surface, and 
so the process of evaporation is 
greatly retarded. On an open sur- 
face where the rain falls the hot 
earth engenders a most rapid evap 
oration, and the water, unless the 
rainfall is very copious, scarcely 
penetrates the earth at all. Ali this 
is philosophically true. If the whole 
surface should be cleared it would be 
a difficult matter in seasons of great 
precipitation to prevent the most de- 
structive overflows. Checked by no 
impediments, the water in such a 
case rushes down the slopes with 
great rapidity into the basins of the 
streams, swelling them beyond their 
original limits. These two results, 
diametrically opposed to each other, 
come from deforestation.”’ 

Just after the May freshet of this 
year to which we have already allu 
ded, the Charlotte Observer inter. 
viewed Mr. E. W. Myers, of the 
United States Geological Survey 
with regard tothe matter. From its 
report we quote: : 

“The hurtful effects of the velocity 
of the water was not due to the 
amount of rain that fell, for the 
weather bureau reports indicate that 
much heavier rains have fallen in 
the past and the volume of water was 
carried off without injurious conse- 
quence. The whole secret of the 
bad effect and extent of this flood 
lies in the deforestration in the 
western part of the State. Along 
the Linville river and in all parts of 
western Carolina the country is be- 
‘ing stripped of trees, and this fol- 
lowed by the forest fires which 
sweep away all vegetation or under- 
growth. When the rains fall on 
such land there is nothing to retard 
the current of the water. With 
great force it strikes the river; the 
velocity of the Catawba is increased 
by the mad violence of the water 
and the curent develops a wonderful 
and dangerous power. Every man 
who lives by the river, said Mr. 
Myers, says, without hesitation, that 
the cutting away of the timber is 
entirely responsible for the serious 
flood.’’ 

It was just after this May freshet, 
too, that Prof. Holmes gave out his 
warning: ‘In half acentury or less 
the rains will literally sweep away 
the soil over vastareas. The rain- 
fall will be as great as at present, 
with but little forest to réceive and 
gradually distribute it.’’ 

In this connection we are remind- 
ed that if you were to talk with your 








in number of weeklies subscribed | 





neighbors about a ‘crop of trees,” 
you would probably be laughed at | 
Yet every farmer ought to regard | 
his forest as a crop no less than his | 
corn or cotton. The trees are sale: | 


able, and are products of the svil{ in the week to find what I mean on steady 
the wise farmer will therefore ex- 
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pect a profit from his forest crop, as 
well as from others, even if it is 
longer in reaching maturity. Give 
it attention, sell without delay the 
portions ready for market, and try 
to get from it the same percentage 
of profits you get from other crops. 

The other matter of which we set 
out to speak is that of raising meat 
this year, enough for your own use, 
and some to seli, if you can do so— 
and is there any reason why you 
cannot? The failure of the corn crop 
in the West will certainly mean 
higher prices for first class meats, 
just as Secretary Wilson has pre- 
dicted. The farmer who has his 
smoke-house in [Illinois next spring 
will pay.dear for his whistle. Fore 
warned is forearmed. 


—__$_—5 + + 


“STATE ALLIANCE MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Alliance will be- 
held in Hillsboro next week, begin- 
ning Tuesday, 15th. 

We hope that every delegate wiii 
be on hand. Much work of import- 
ance is to be transucted. 


—__—— + + 


TWO “VALUABLE ADDRESSES. 


Copies of two valuable addresses 
now published in pamphlet form 
have just been received by The 
Progressive Farmer. 

The first is Judge Walter Clark’s 
“How Can Interest ve Aroused in 
the Study of North Carolina His- 
tory?’’ The larger part of this ad- 
dress we have already published. 
We are glad to note its appearance 
in pamphiet form, for its suggestions 


| ought to be preserved and contiinu- 
| ally re-iterated until the good work 


it outlines shall have been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Marshall DeLaneey Hay wood’s 
sketch of Col. Edward Buncombe 
was read before the annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Society of the 
Cincinnati at Hillsboro, July 4. It 
is an excellent piece of work, and 
causes us to hope that Mr. Haywood 
will soon bring out his promised 
sketch of Gov. Tryon. A brief out- 
line of the career of Col. Buncombe 
is given by the Charlotte Observer 
as follows ‘Born on the island of 
St. Kitts, and coming to North Caro- 
lina to settle on property in Tyrrell 
county, now Washington, inherited 
from an uncle, Col. Buncombe built 
Buncombe H2li, far famed in its day 
for its hospitality, out of bricks im- 
ported from England, and there he 
lived, taking a prominent part in the 
political movements that brought on 
the Revolution and gladly fighting 
its battles when it had begun. He 
died in Philadelphia from a wound 
received at the battle of German- 
town.”’ 1 

Everyone has heard the express- 
ion, *‘taiking for buncombe,’’ and as 
this phrase is intimately connected 
with that North Carolina county 
named in honor of the subject of his 
sketch, Mr. Haywood takes occasion 
to explain how it originated. We 
do not now recall another word of 
North Carolina origin that has 
found its way into the standard dic- 
tionaries, and as the incident which 
gave rise to this one is quite inter- 
esting, we quote from from Mr. 
Haywood’s account as follows: 

“The word ‘buncombe’—which 
dictionaries give as signifying a bom- 
bastic utterance, usually employed 
in windy harangues to gain popular 
favor—had its origin through the 
following circumstances: In the 
Congress of the United States, be- 
tween the years 1817 and 1823, the 
mountain district of North Carolina 
was represented by the Honorable 
Felix Walker, many of whose con- 
stituents were denizens of the now 
famous county of Buncombe. One 
day, as Mr. Walker sat pondering 
over his past political career, he re- 
membered that during that session 
he had made very few speeches— 
and this, by the way, was almost as 
rare a fault with Congressmen in 
those days as it is now. So he de- 
cided to speak; he did speak; he 
spoke at considerable length ; and he 
didn’t have anything particular to 
say, but he kept on talking, never- 
theless. And when, at last, patience 
had ceased to be a virtue, and some 
of his long-suffering colleagues were 
beginning to leave the hall, he told 
the more polite members who re- 
mained that they might go, too, if 
they wished, for he intended to have 
his remarks published and sent to 
the home people, as the speech was 
nt inténded for the House, but only 
tur Buncombe !”’ 

Example is more forcible than pre- 
capt. People look at my six days 


the seventh —Cecil. 


“NORTH CAROLINA DAY” IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


One movement which will aid in 
the solution of Judge Clark’s prob- 
lem, ‘‘How shall we interest our peo- 
in the study of North Carolina his- 
tory ?’’ is already well on foot. We 
refer to the law passed by the last 
Legislature directing ‘‘that the 12th 
day of October in each and every 
year be set apart as ‘North Carolina 
Day,’ to be devoted by appropriate 
exercises in the public schools of the 
State to the consideration of some 
topic or topics of our State history to 
be selected by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.’’ The Progres- 
sive Farmer is read by a large num- 
ber of teachers in all parts of North 
Carolina, and we feel sure that no 
appeal is needed to induce them to 
give their active support to this 
praiseworthy plan. Our contempo- 
rary, the Chatham Record, ably sets 
forth the arguments in its favor in 
the following editorial : 

“This is an excellent idea and all 
private as well as public schools 
should earnestly strive to carry it 
into effect. Let every school, both 
public and private, appropriately 
celebrate this ‘North Carolina Day,’ 
as suggested by our lawmakers, and 
thus teach the children of Narth 
Carolina a true history of their 
State. No State has greater cause 
to be proud of her history than 
North Uarolina, and yet scarcely any 
State’s history is so little known as 
hers. Let us stimulate the chil- 
dren of this generation, and each 
succeeding generation, to strive more 
earnestly in learning the history of 
their good old State. 

‘‘Nearly every school child—even 
in North Carolina—knows more of 
the Revolutionary history of Massa- 
chusetts, than of North Carolina, 
simply because greater efforts are 
made to teach and perpetuate it. 
And yet the citizens of North Caro- 
lina have greater cause to be proud 
of her Revolutionary history than 
the citizens of Massachusetts have 
of their State. The Boston ‘‘tea 
party’’ is known by thousands who 
never heard of the bolder act of the 
men of the Cape Fear, who eight 
years previous in broad daylight suc- 
cessfully resisted the execution of 
the Stamp Act. The battle of Lexing- 
ton isimmortalized in song and story, 
and has attracted tar more attention 
than the battle of Alamance, fought 
four years prior. Few persons, out- 
side of North Carolina, know that, 
nerly five months before the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed, 
North Carolinians won at the battle 
of Moore’s Creek the most complete 
victory of the Revolutionary war. 
And still fewer that on the 12th of 
April, 1776, the provincial congress 
at Halifax was the first to instruct 
its delegates to vote for American 
Independence. 

‘“‘But we need not cite other in- 
stances to prove North Carolina’s 
proud history and the need of its 
study. It is too plain for argu- 
ment.”’ . 





_ The Thinkers. 


LEARNING TO THINK. 








We had the great pleasure a few 
weeks ago of listening to a conversa- 
tion between a college professor who 
has had considerable acquaintance 
with farmers, and an Institute 
worker, who is himself a farmer, 
and has given some part of his time, 
for several .years, to platform work 
at Granges and Farmers’ Institutes. 
The professor was inclined to doubt 
the usefulness of Institute work, 
and claimed that the farmers, as a 
class, were neither reading, observ- 
ing nor thinking men,and could not be 
aroused to either observe or think. 
The farmer lecturer maintained the 
affirmative side of the question, de- 
clared that farmers were ‘‘learning 
to think,’’ and observe, ‘‘and,”’ said 
he, ‘‘it is Grange and Institute work, 
backed up by an intelligent agricul- 
tural press, that has lifted the farm- 
ers out of the rutsin which they 
formerly crawled, until now they 
are, aS a whole, a shrewd, reading, 
thinking, observing olass of men.”’ 
“The farmer has got to be an ob- 
server, reader and thinker if he 
would succeed in these progressive 
days,” he continued, ‘‘with railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, rural mail 
delivery, improved farm machinery 
and ‘the thousands of advantages 
that our grandfathers of stage-coach 
|days never dreamed of, the farmer 
xis compelled to be a reader and 
| thinker; he simply can’t help him. 
|self.’’ After joining in the conver- 

sation with some comments upon the 
advance in agricultural 
knowledge and the good work the 
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agricultural colleges were 
asked the farmer-lecturer 
a college edugated man. 
said he with a smile an 
the head. “Thad no such 
“In fact,’’ he continued, 
schooling than my boy of 
already got.” ‘“‘How did y 
so well informed?” we a 
“By reading, observing eaeee 
ing,” he replied, not at all Seeman, to 
giving the professor a bit Oo tg 
and in the remaining hour 
railway journey we attemp 
draw him out upon the sub 
his habits of reading and thi 
and tried to learn his method. 

In answer to our questions he told 
us he was brought up on a farm and 
had only a few weeks’ schooling each 
winter after he was twelve years old 
was not much of a reader and nothin 
of « thinker until after he was : 
years old. It was falling in \ im 
with a school teacher considerably 
older than himself that first set him 
to thinking, and he son after began 
to read books and papers that would 
give him instruction in farm work 
and ways, and gradually developed 
a taste for books in general litera. 
ture, ‘‘and,’’ said he, “it is that taste 
for reading that has been my ealva. 
tion. Idon’t pretend to be a ‘know. 
it-all,’ there are thousands of books 
I wish I could get time to read, but 
a busy man must forego many of the 
things he would like to enjoy, and 
thatis not altogether a disadvan tage 
because, jif he is wise he will pick 
and choose; if he has but little time 
for reading he will naturally select 
that which is the very best, that 
which will help him most.”’ 

There was much in his confidentia] 
talk that we wish we could tran. 
scribe to our readers, but one point, 
which he especially emphasized, is 
all we can now give space to. This 
was the necessity of “learning” to 
read and think. The great majority 
of people, and farmers no more than 
others, rush through their reading 
as though quantity was what was 
most desirable, whereas one article 
in a paper or chapter in a book cuare- 
fully read and fully understood, was 
worth infinitely more'than a hundred 
articles galloped over and hardly an 
impression of their purpose remain- 
ing. ‘‘Read slowly and surely, would 
be my advice,’’ he said. “If the 
meaning of a paragraph isn’t clear 
at the first reading, don’t go on to 
the next paragraph; go back and 
read it over, and readit a third time, 
if necessary. In other words, clear 
up each thought as you go along, 
that is the secret of intelligent rcad- 
ing ; and that, I believe, is the secret 
of learning to think—to learn to un- 
derstand the printed thoughts of 
others is the best way to learn to 
think.’”’ 

That certainly is suggestive, and 
we are pleased to be able to present 
it to our readers with the hope that 
it may be helpful and encouraging to 
them, as it has been helpful and en- 
couraging tohim. The man whose 
words we have quoted is unusually 
well informed, a fluent speaker, a 
helpful and instructive lecturer, and 
he has reached that enviable position 
by simply learning to read under- 
standingly, by being ‘‘slow and 
sure,’’ by mastering each thought 
before going on to the next one. It 
seems to us that there is a lot of 
helpfulness in just that single idea 
—Practical Farmer. 
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THE AGE OF CASH. 


If you can possibly grasp it, think 
of a billion dollars. In former ages 
of the world, it was a sum far be- 
yond human needs or comprehension. 
If-you should begin to count it, you 
would be a very aged person before 
you reached the total. 

Then take another grasp and [try 
to appreciate what three and a third 
billion dollars means. Mentally that 
is quite out of the question, of course 
but it is the cold, written record of 
the bank clearances of the United 
States not only for one week, bul, 
indeed, for several weeks success: 
ively during the present year. 

The rich people of history are, '2 
comparison with those of the present 
about as poor as was Milton when he 
sold Paradise Lost for something 
like twenty-five dollars. It is the 
belief of the plutocrats that nobody 
amounts to anything in New York 
until he can use all his fingers '" 
counting his millions. And this 
brings the situation to the interest 
ing point that of the three and a 
| third billions of bank clearances !? 
‘the whole country two and a quarter 
billions were in New York. 

To-day Wall Street has more to do 





| with the rule of the world than has 
any monarch or minister.—Saturday 
| Hvening Post. 
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_ State News. - 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





items of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The University trustees have 
elected Jas. D. Bruner, of Litch- 
field, Ky-, associate professor of the 
a mance languages. 

J. W. Battle, of Edgecombe, says 
that his county has the best cotton 
anywhere in the entire cotton belt 
of ‘the United States. 

Moore Parker, of Raleigh, has 
peen appointed an instructor in the 
Textile School at the South Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

Brick-laying for the textile school 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College has begun. The building 
~i]] face north. It is quite near the 
State Fair grounds. 

Louis Council, colored, it seems, 
vill certainly be hanged at Fayette- 
ville on August 12, Governor Aycock 
having decided that he will not in- 
terfere further with the operation of 
the death sentence. 

w.R. McRae, a prominent mem- 
per of the Virginia Assembly, and 
Edward Mozelka, of Edenton, were 
drowned at Nag’s Head, Dare county, 
Friday. Two men were also drowned 
in the sound Thursday night. 

Mr. Roscoe C. Mitchell, of the 
Burlington Evening Visitor, has 
been appointed United States Consul 
to Port Limon, Central America. He 
was appointed to fill the vacancy of 
Consul Richard H. Gadd, who died 
in May. 

Charity and Children: The death 
of a young man in Charlotte last 
week—a most excellent boy—from a 
wound received on the football 
ground, points another illustration. 
Still, people wha see no sense in 
these senseless games, will be laughed 
at as old fogies. 

Tuesday afternoon Thos. Farmer 
was shot from ambush in Wilson 
county, and died soon after. One 
Wheeler was in the buggy with Far- 
mer, and as they approached a point 
of dense forest the fatal shot was 
fired. Two parties, between whom 
and Farmer bad blood existed, are 
suspected.—Exchange. 

Senator Pritchard is at present 
engaged in giving an address “éach 
Sunday during this month at some 
of the Baptist- churches in Madison 
county ‘devoted to a discussion of 
the educational questions as an ap- 
peal to the people to raise the sum 
of ten thousand dollars for Mars 
Hill College.—Asheville Gazette. 


The civil service commission will 
hold a series of examinations in 
North Carolina this fall for positions 
in the departmental service at Wash- 
ington. The times and places desig- 
nated are: Raleigh, October 10th 
and 12th; Wilmington, September 
22nd and 25th; Statesville, October 
{th; Greensboro, September 23rd; 
Asheville, October 7th. 

Captain. E. W. Van C. Lucas in 
charge of the River and Harbor work 
for the Wilmington, N.C., district, 
in his annual report recommends 
the following appropriations in ex 
cess of $25,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1903: Pamlico and Tar 
rivers, $35,000 to complete improve- 
ments; Cape Fear river, $378,000 of 
which $250,000 is to continue im- 
provements and the remainder for 
maintainance. 

News and Observer: The senti- 
ment in favor of compulsory educa- 
tion is growing in North Carolina. 
It the passage of the Constitutional 
amendment does not give a mighty 
impetus to school attendance, a 
reasonable compulsory attendance 
law will follow. The highest rate of 
illiteracy in States having a comful- 
sory school law is 1.6 in Montana. 
The lowesy in those States not hav- 
ing if is 11.3 in Florida. 

Faison Journal: The books at the 
depot say that the shipment of 
huckleberries from this point this 
Season will go something over 10,000 
crates. This is the largest number 
of hucks ever shipped from any one 
place in the world’s history. As to 
just what the profit from this great 
Susiness has been to our community, 
the Journal is not able to say ; never- 
theless several thousand dollars have 
been put in circulation, that would 
not have been otherwise. 

Franklin Times: The editor of 
the Times has been asked so often, 
at home and abroad, concerning the 
results of the Louisburg Dispensary, 
financially, we publish the following 
figures, which we get from the re- 
borts since its establishment, July 
ist, 1897: Total cash sales for two 
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years ending July ist, 1899, $34,- 
81794. Total expenses for same 
time, $4,271.38 ; amount paid county 
and town as dividends $4,600. Total 
sales for two years ending July ist, 
1901, $43,895.69; total expenses for 
Same time, $3,865.25; amount paid 
county and town as dividends, $7,000 ; 
amount paid for taxes, $1,142 84. 
(This latter amount would have gone 
in the dividend column, but for the 
act of Legislature of 1899, which 
puts a tax on all dispensaries). 

Dr. William E. Dodd, a native of 
Wake county, now professor of 
History and Political Economy in 
Randolph-Macon College, who has 
been visiting relatives in North 
Carolina, has returned to Ashland, 
Va., the seat of this far-famed col- 
lege, where he will devote most of | 
his time to writing the life of Na- 
thaniel Macon, upon which he has 





post-graduate course at Leipsic. Dr. 
Dodd has the true idea of Macon, 
and will do his reputation justice. 
The Board of City Aldermen of 
Durham have taken another step 
forward. Atarecent meeting they 
appointed a committee to purchase a 
lot to build a market house and city 
hall. They have bought the Reams 
Warehouse lot fronting Main and 
Corcoran streets. The price paid 
was $36,000. On this lot a nice 
market house and city hall will be 
erected, which will cost somewhere 
in the neighborhod of $40,000. The 
lower part of the building will be 
used for a market, while the upper 
part will be used for a city hall. 
Work will begin some time in Oc- 
tober. 

‘“‘Next year,’’ says Mr. F. L. Mer. 
ritt in the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, *‘will by no means be an ‘off 
year’ in North Carolina. Besides 
the election of the Legislature and 
ten Congressmen, we have to elect a 
United States Senator to succeed 
Pritchard, a majority of the Supreme 
Court to succeed Judges Clark, 
Furches and Cook, ten Superior 
court judges to succeed Judges Win- 
ston, Timberlake, Robinson, Neal, 
Coble, Starbuck, Hoke, Moore, Jus- 
tice and Jones, a Railroad Commis- 
sioner to succeed Abbott, and sixteen 
solicitors and all county officers, in- 
cluding Superior court clerks. It 
will thus be seen that:there are 
lively times ahead of us.”’ 

Littleton News Reporter: That 
the remains of Hon. Nathaniel Macon 
are allowed to remain in an obscure 
uninviting place, without a shaft of 
any kind to mark his last resting 
place, is a reproach upon the gallan- 
try of Warren county. His best ser 
vices were given to the country at 
large, and to his native county in 
particular. Though he reqested to 
be buried where he now lies, the 
times and conditions were very 
different then from now. A thought 
of his vast estate ever falling to 
pieces, and into the hands of an in- 
ferior race, would have had its hor- 
rors.. Where his remains now lie 
will, inall probability, some day be 
cultivated, and even the few stones 
which now mark his grave lost sight 
of. Thisis a matter worthy of at- 
tention of the patriotic citizens of 
the county and State, and demands 
immediate attention. 


————___—~ + a 


THE VALUES IN CLAY. 


It has been said that the State of 
Ohio makes more money out of clay 
than out of any other one raw mate- 
rial. The potteries, porcelain works 
and china works in and about East 
Liverpool, Ohio, make one of the 
most interesting industries in the 
United States. The Rookwood pot- 
teries in Cincinnati make vases and 
other warcs im the highest styles of 
the art of decorated porcelains and 
china wares. 

Industries that use clay aS a raw 
material vary from the making of 
common brick to those making vases 
and china ware in high art. 

Prof. J. A. Holmes, State Geolo- 
gist, has issued a bulletin No. 138, 
entitled ‘‘Clay Deposits and Clay In- 
dustries of North Carolina.’ He 
shows that the State has kaolins, fire 
clays, brick clays, and everything 
neceasary tu a valuable development 
of industries based upon clay asa 
raw material. A number of potter- 
ies are in operation in the State but 
they only make ordinary jugware as 
a rule. : 

The finer kaolins and feldspar are 
mined to a considerable extent in the 
State but the product of these mines 
go to Trenton, New Jersey, or East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

The builetin is a valuable one and 
the full information given about the 
clays of the State ought to lead to 
the establishment of porcelain and 





china works:—Charlotte Observer. 
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PARDON PROCEEDINGS. 





Governor Makes Rule That Pardon Applica; 
tions Must be Advertised. 

Raleigh Post: Mr. P. M. Pearsall, 
private secretary to Governot Ay- 
cock, sent to the State printers yes- 
terday rules which will be observed 
hereafter in all proceedings for secur- 
ing pardons. As soon as printed 
these rules will be very generally 
circulated over the State and will be 
rigidly enforced by the Governor in 
passing on applications for pardon. 

The rules will require that for two 
weeks before the pardon is to be con- 
sidered or acted on by the Governor, 
the purpose to apply for pardon shall 
be advertised in the county news- 
paper or notice posted at the court- 
house and two other places in the 
county in which the person was con- 
victed and sentenced. This notice 
shall give the name of the convict, 


been engaged since he finished his | the crime of which he was convicted, 


|the term of court during which the 
| trial was held and other dates bear- 
|ing on the case. 

| The purpose of the Governor in 
deciding to have these rules observed 
is to give the fullest possible publica- 
tion to the pardom proceedings in 
order that if there is opposition to 
the pardon its strength can be mar- 
shaled and the grounds for opposing 
the pardon considered at the same 
time that the petitions asking par- 
don are passed upon. 


—~2 2 


WAS STANTON A TAR HEEL? 


Raleigh Post: This from the Mon- 
roe Journal by way of enquiry: 

‘In his speech on the ‘Old South,’ 
delivered some years ago in Balti- 
more, the late Gen. D. H. Hill said 
that Secretary Stanton was born in 
Edgecombe county, North Carolina, 
though he never admitted it.We never 
saw this statement before, and while 
it may be old to others, it is new to 
us. Will either the Charlotte Ob- 
server, the Wilmington Messenger 
or the Raleigh Post tell us about it?”’ 

Either during the war or imme- 
diately thereafter we read the state- 
ment that Mr. Stanton wasa native 
of North Carolina. It was made in 
connection with the stutement that 
President Johnson—who continued 
Mr. Stanton in his cabinet until the 
difficulty between the President and 
Congress became acute—wasa North 
Carolinian, this State furnishing 
these two of the then administration 
at Washington. Whether Mr. Stan- 
ton admitted or denied it we do not 
know. All we know is that North 
Carolina has never boasted of it. 


PORTRAITS ILLUSTRATING STATE HI8- 
TORY. 


The following official circular is 
being issued by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and is of great 
interest and importance to public 
school teachers and pupils through- 
out the State, to-wit : 

As an ornament to the schools, an 
aid to the teachers, an incentive to 
stir the ambition of children, and as 
the just reward of great public ser- 
vice, it is desirable that the public 
schools as far as practicable, pro- 
cure the portraits of those who have 
helped to make our history in peace 
and in war. Thesé should be framed 
and hung upin conspicuous places 
in the school houses. : 

Plates or cuts of many of our his- 
torical characters have already been 
prepared from time to time and are 
doubtless stillin the hands of those 
who would be glad to utilize them 
for such purposes. 

The North Carolina Publishing 
Society of Raleigh, N. C., at my re- 
quest, caused to be printed one hun- 
dred sets of fifteen portraits each, as 
follows: Davie, Macon, ~ Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Gra- 
ham, Moore, Pettigrew, Pender, 
Ramseur, Grimes and Hill, and they 
have placed the same with Fred A. 
Watson, Raleigh, N. C., from whom 
they may be obtained upon applica 
tion at one dollar per set of fifteen, 
or ten cents for a single copy, un- 
framed. 





General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


Overburdened people have hither- 
to looked upon a sea voyage as a sure 
escape to days of :est; but wireless 
telegraphy now opens the terri’ le 
possibility of daily pavers printed 
upon ocean steamships, and receiv 
ing news from both sides,’’ an ex- 
change says. 

Redr Admiral Kimberly, who was 
named as one of the members of the 
court of inquiry which is to investi- 
gate the charges against the conduct 
of Rear Admiral W. 8. Schley in the 
West Indian campaign during the 
Spanish American war, has written 
to Secretary Long requesting to be 
relieved from the duty of serving on 
the body appointed. 

Wm. J. Bryan was asked again 
last week if he would be a candidate 
for the Presidential nomination 
again in 1904. He replied: ‘‘I have 
said repeatedty that I am a candi- 
date for no office. However, I would 
not enter into a bond neyer to be- 
come a candidate. It would be fool- 
ish in any man to announce his can- 
didacy for such an office at sucha 
time, and it strikes meas a foolish 
question to be continually put to me 
by newspaper men.’’ 

The battleship Maine, designed to 
be bigger, stronger and faster than 
her namesake, whose shapsless mass 
still lies in the harbor of Havana, 
was launched from the yards of the 
William Cramp Ship and Engine 
Building Company a few days ago. 
The great hull’s initial dip inte the 
waters of the Deleware river was a 
success in every way. One of the 
largest crowds that has ever seen a 
warship leave the ways at Cramp’s 
yard was on hand and patriotism 
ran wild as the ship left her cradle. 


THE DECLINE IN THE COTTON CROP LAST 
MONTH 1.7 POINTS. 


New York, Aug. 1.—Fromaspecial 
canvass just finished by the Journal 
of Commerce, it appears that the 
condition of cotton is 75.3. This 
represents a decline of 1.7 points com- 
pared with the same paper’s special 
report published July 1st and com- 
pared‘with a condition of 76 reported 
by the Governnfent for August ist 
a year ago. The investigation was 
made through special correspondents 
whose reports cover dates from July 
23rd to 30th—both inclusive may be 
accepted as representing an average 
date of July 25th-26th. 

The correspondents all answered 
this question : 

‘What is the present condition of 
cotton cropin your vicinity, stated 
in per centage? 

‘“‘According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the basis or unit of 
comparison is 100 which is the stand- 
ard of full condition, representing 
perfect healthfulness, exemption 
from injury from insects or drouth 
or other causes, with average growth 
and development. One hundred 
means a prospect for a full crop.”’ 

The returns are summarized in a 
table which gives the condition by 
States and the general average for 
the country. Comparisons are made 
with the newspaper reports pub- 
lished July 1st, and per centages rep- 
resenting increases in acreage are 
shown, the result of a special inves- 
tigation two months ago: The table 
follows: 





Any information received concern- 
ing portraits of other historical 
characters of our State and the 
prices and places at which they may 
be obtained for the schools will be 
cheerfully published. 


Raleigh Times: Animportant de- 
cision of the State Superintendent of 


general notice. 





control of the committeemen. 


‘ 
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North Carolina. 73 75 8 

South Carolina. 67 67 4 
Virginia........ KA a 

Georgia........ 86 76 4 

Wiorss......... 7 78 12 

Alabama....... 79 77 5 

| Mississippi..... 83 85 3 

| Louisiana...... z (i 3 

BS as bse 's 68 76 6 

Arkangas....... 68 75 5 

Tennessee...... 7 86 11 

| Missouri....... 7% 66 J 
|Oklahoma...... 65 90 
\Indian Ter..... 66 81 

| Average.. 75.3 77.0 5 
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| DISGRACES THE STATE, SAYS LONGINO. 


| 


| JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 2.—Governor 


Public Instruction regarding the | Longino has returned from Carroll. 
building of school houses has escaped | ton, where 
He decides that the | lynched last night. The Governor 
county boards control the building | says the State has been again dis- 
of allschool houses ahd repairs of 
over $25, the payment for these to| the more 
come out of the general school fund, . 
while repairs under $25 and money | theassassination of Taliaferroand his 
paid for supplies comes out of the | wife, but simply of complivity in the 
district school fund and is under|crime or of guilty knowledge of 


three negroes were 


|graced by this affair, which is all 
| horrible because the 
| lynched negroes were accused not of 


the fact. 


THE GRANDFATHER CLAUSE IN THE 
COURTS. 





The New York Outlook Explains the Case, 

By Which a Decision Will be Rendered as 

to the Constitutionality of our Suffrage 

Amendment. 

New York, Aug. 3.—The New 

York Outlook of to-day gives the 

following facts regarding the case 

recently begun in Louisiana to test 

the constitutionality of the famous 

‘grandfather clause.’’ It says: 

‘“‘The constitutionality of the Lou- 

isiana Suffrage Law is to be tested. 

On July 10, David J. Ryanes, a col- 

ored resident of New Orleans who 

cannot comply with the educational 

or property qualifications of the 

Louisiana Constitution of 1898, 

made apvlication to be registered as 

a voter, and was refused registra- 

tion. On July 12, Mr. Armand Ro- 

maine, alawyer of New Orleans, act- 

ing as Ryanes’ attorney, filed suit in 

the Civil District Court of the par- 

ish of New Orleans, praying that a 

writ of mandamus be issued obliging 
the registrar to enroll this man. 

The proceedings preliminary to 
this case have been under way for 
some time, and the registrar knew 
when this man’s application was 
made and refused that the applica- 
tion was made for the purpose of 
furnishing a basis for a suit. The 
case has been undertaken and will 
be prosecuted by the Afro-American 
Council, whose headquarters are in 
Washington. David J. Ryanes, the 
man who has been selected as plain- 
tiff, is a man sixty years of age who 
for the last thirty years has actually 
exercised his privileges as a voter. 
He was a slave and the sonof a 
slave. He has residedin New Orleans 
since 1860, in which year he was 
brought to that city from Tennessee. 
He can neither read nor write, nor 
does he pay taxes on $300 worth of 
property. 

The contention is made that while 
on this account he is not allowed to 
register, a white man in the same 
condition would be allowed to do so 
under the so-called ‘‘grandfather”’ 
clause of the Constitution. The 
plaintiff has an excellent repu- 
tation in New Orleans, has a family, 
is a hard-working man, and is an 
elder in good standing in one of the 
leading colored Methodist churches 
of the city. Mr. Armand Romaine, 
the lawyer who hasentered the case, 
is not a negro. He is a native of 
New Orleans, a graduate of Tulane 
University and Law School, and has 
been in practice in New Orleans for 
several years. Heinformed our cor- 
respondent that he hoped to have 
the case brought to trial during the 
next ten days or two weeks after its 
entry. 

As North Carolina has adopted 
practically the same plan as Louis- 
iana for disfranchising negroes with- 
outdisfranchising whites possessing 
no greater qualifications,the result of 
the present suit will determine the 
validityof its disfranchisement clause 
as well as that of Louisiana. The 
National Constitution, it will be re- 
called, forbids the disfranchisement 
of citizens because of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. The 
legal defense of the ‘‘grandfather”’ 
clause in the Louisiana and North 
Carolina Constitutions is that it does 
not disfranchise negroes because of 
their color, but enfranchises whites 
if their family enjoyed the suffrage 
before it was given to negroes. Nom- 
inally Mr. Ryanes was not disfran- 
chised becauss of his color, but if 
the Court finds that in fact he was 
disfranchised on that account, it 
must hold that the Fifteenth Amend. 
ment to the National Constitution 
has been violated. 

THE RACE CENSUS. 

The bulletins just issued by the 
Census Bureau, giving the. white 
and colored population respectively 
in Alabama and Arkansas, do not 
justify the expectation naturally 
raised by the census of 1890 to the 
effect that the white race is relative- 
ly gaining in all the Southern States. 
In Alabama, for example, the ne- 
groes hold their own with remarka- 
ble persistency. As far back as 1860, 
out of every 10,000 inhabitants 4,540 
were negroes, and by the current 
census 4,524 are shown to be still of 
the weaker race. More than this, 
there are twelve contiguous counties 
in ‘‘the Black Belt,'’ one of the most 
fertile regions of the State, in which 
the negroes are not only in the im- 
_mense majority, but are gaining on 
| the whites with every decade. The 
combined ares, of these counties is 
9,367 square miles. The New York 

. “In 1890 these 




























87,202. In the same period the? ne- 
groes increased from 299,681 to 350,- 
938. As against “an absolute white 
increase of 8,911 is to be set a negro 
gain of 51,257. Relatively, the diff- 
erence between the respective rates 
of growth of the two races has not 
been so great, but it has, for all that, 
been quite marked. There are now 
less than ten per cent. more . white 
people in the region under consider- 
ation than there were in 1890, while 
there are upwards of seventeen per 
cent. more negroes. Bordering, on 
these overwhelmingly black coun- 
ties are nine others in each of which 
there is a negro majority, but in 
each of which the whites constitute 
more than one-third of the entire 
population. In these nine counties, 
considered asa whole, the negroes 
have, during the last ten years, in- 
creased more rapidly than the 
whites. In 1890 they had 116,575 ne- 
gro and 89,790 white inhabitants. 
They have now a black population 
of 136,415, and a white of 100,787. 
There has been, therefore, in the de- 
cade an increase of 19,840 blacks and 
of 10,997 whites. The respective rates 
of increase were 17.02 and 12.26 per 
cent. ,Twenty years ago, out of ev- 
ery one thousand of their residents, 
442 were white; now only 425 are. 
The only other Southern State for 
which the race figures have been 
made public is Arkansas. In that 
State during/the last decade the ne- 
groes have increased more rapidly 
than the whites, as they have done 
in every census period but one for 
the last eighty years. Out of every 
10,000 inhabitants, 2,797 were ne- 
groes in 1900. They constitute a ma- 
jority, however, in only six counties. 
In five of these their preponderance 
is very great, and seems to be in- 
creasing. In noone of the five do 
the whites constitute one fifth of the 
population, and in one they. barely 
number one-eighth of the whole.”’ 

We shall await with grave inter- 
est the returns from the Border 
States, which we believe will tell a 
different story. The natural drift 
of the negroes has been for twenty 
years toward the river bottoms in 
the extreme Southern States. Wheth- 
er he is making any marked increase 
in the States father North isa mat- 
ter of serious doubt.—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 

THE CUBAN ELECTORAL BILL. 

Havana, July 29.—There was a 
good attendance at to-day’s session 
of the Cuban constitutional conven. 
tion, when the electoral bill, as draft- 
ed by the electoral commission, was 
submitted. The measure provides 
for universal suffrage, but restric- 
tions as to ability to read and write 
are imposed in the case of office- 
holders. Governors of provinces 
and provincial legislators} must be 
of Cuban birth or have been natural- 
ized for a period of eight years. 
They must be at ieast thirty years of 
age. They must possess title by 
public decree or have filled office by 
popular vote. The same restrictions 
regarding citizenship are laid upon 
Congressmen, who must be 35 years 
of age. Senators must be Cuban by 
birth, and 35 years of age. : 

The President must be a Cuban or 
naturalized. Inthe latter case, as 
provided by the constitution, he 
must have served in the Cuban army 
for ten years. He must be at least 
45 years of age. Tne same conditions 
are applied to the vice-president. 
Serators shall be elected by provin- 
cial legislatures and an equal num- 
ber of citizens. One-half of the lat- 
ter must be Cuban by birth, or have 
been naturalized for a period of eight 
years. They must be at least twen- 
ty-five years old, and be able to read 
and write. They must have resided 
in the province for two years and be 
among the largest real estate tax- 
payers. The other half must have 
professional degrees, or must have 
held public office. Presidential elec- 
tors shall be Cubans by birth or have 
been naturalized for a peri}d of eight 
years, and they mnst be thirty years 
of age. 


The recent order cf Postmaster 
General Smith affecting second-class 
mail matter isa good one. It will 
not only rid the mails of tons of objec- 
tionable matter, but will result ina 
great saving of revenue tothe gov- 
ernment. go great will this saving 
be that the Department officials be- 
lieve that ultimately it will result in 
l-cent letter postage. Any move- 
ment looking to this end, will be - 
hailed with joy by the people. As 
a matter of fact, the opinion has pre- 
vailed among business men for some 
time past that one cent shoulc be suf- 
ficient to carry a letter. Penny pos- 
tage is one of the needs of the coun- 
try, and the Postoffice Department 
cannot bring it about any too soon. 
—Charlotte Observer. 4 
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The Home Circle. 








STRUGGLE’ 





My soul is like the oar that momently 

Dies in a desperate stress beneath the wave, 
Then glittlens out again and sweeps the sea: 

Each second I’m new-born from some new grave. 


—Sidney Lanier 








A SONNET OF WORK. 





Whereto our labor and our bitter sweat? 

The seed we sow we trample in the dark. 

The flame we strike,—our own tears quench the spark, 
The white that we would purify we set 

Our grimy print upon. And we forget 

Thy ways and thoughts are not as ours, and hark 
Toward what we take to be some heavenly mark, 
And find we serve the devil to abet. 

Then do Thou blind us, that we may not see 

The measure of our own futility, 

Lest, seeing, we should cease to work, and die. 
Or give us sight, that we may know thereby 
How through our labor, whatso end it meet, 

We reach toward Thee who knowest no defeat. 


—Katharine Warren, in the Atlantic Monthly. 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


BY C. L. STORY, A. M., 
of Pacific Methodist College, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


The rarest literary genius yet given 
by America to the world is Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. in his own peculiar 
field, that of the psychological ro- 
mance, he occupies a place not only 
above butapart from all other writ- 
ers. Victor Hugo alone is his peer in 
depicting the soul conflicts of human- 
ity, but the pages of even that prince 
of romancers lack the subtle and un- 
definable atmosphere which pervades 
the slightest of Hawthorne’s crea- 
tions. The ‘Scarlet Letter’’ is not 
only. the greatest literary monument 
of our republic, but it has become a 
world-classic as well—the only one 
yet sprung from American soil. All 
the other writings of this reticent 
New Englander maintain a _ uni- 
formity of excellence unique in our 
native fiction. Scarcely a line has 
he left us that is not keenly imagina- 
tive, delicately wrought, felicitously 
worded. 

As a stylist Hawthorne deservedly 
ranks among the greatest of English 
fictionists—with such men as Addi- 
son, Goldsmith, Irving, and Lamb. 
His pose, indeed, is marked by such 
exquisite purity, limpidity, and 
grace, and at the same time by such 
terseness, variety, and adaptability, 
that there are critics not a few who 
would give him precedence over 
even those masters of the art of ex- 
pression. 

Another feature of Hawthorne’s 
writings is their humor—a humor 
not boisterous and obtrusive, but 
gentle, pervasive, and restrained. 
It is this Attic salt in them which 
preserves his talents from the charge 
of morbidness. Too many people 
labor under the delusion that Haw- 
thorne is always the somber, gloomy 
introspectionist, a constant dweller 
on the ‘“‘night side of nature.’’ No 
novelist, indeed, has peered more 
earnestly into the human soul nor 
sent his plummet into proiounder 
depths of life. He was one who, in 
his own words, painted ‘‘not merely 
a man’s features, but his mind and 
heart, catching the secret sentiments 
and passions, and throwing them 
upon the canvas’’ Dealing thus 
with the profoundest problems of 

human life and thought, it was nat- 
ural that much of the old Puritan- 
ical austerity should outcrop. Nev- 
ertheless, Hawthorne has created 
things as delicate and evanescent as 
a butterfly’s wing. As Hawthorne, 
the man, smiled rather with his beav- 
tiful eyes than laughed with his lips, 
so in Hawthorne, the writer, his 
humor is rather a lambent fi:sme 
playing delicately over his romances 
than any glorious sunburst illumi 
nating them. 

But the supreme quality in the 
romances of Hawthorne is their pe- 
‘cnliar imaginative power. I know 
of no novelst with fancy so purely 
ethereal. His most fragile creations 
are full of what some one has aptly 
termed the ‘“‘moonlight of rom#nce.’’ 
There isin all his writings a spiri- 
guelle. quality which demands :o 
much of imaginative insight on the 
part ot the reader that they will nev 
er be, in a broad sense, popular 
Hawthorne's method is rather that 
of a poet than of the average novel 
ist. Itis mot so much in what he 
says fo us usin what he awakens in 
that his strength lies. He is the 
most suggestive of romancers. 
eares little for the story per se, be- 
ing interested primarily not in what 
bappens, but why. In his romances 

there is little of plot or incident ; 
sotion has been supplanted by mo. 
tive, deed by will. There is here 


thorne was not a master of the 
“great bow.wow style’ of Scott; 
wat there is a keenness of insight 


He | 





inself, but with ities 


delicate a theme 


and a subtlety of analysis in his 
work to which the great Sir Walter 
never attained. 

Hawthorne has, indeed, given us 
scenes of marvelous dramatic power. 
The night vigil on the scaffold of 
Hester and the minister and little 
Pearl; the grim irony of the chap 
ter over the dead body of Judge 
Pyncheon; the description of the 
murder in the ‘‘Marble Faun;’’ the 
discovery of Zenobia’s body in the 
midnight waters—these are all tri- 
umphs of tragic intensity. But such 
scenes are rare in Hawthorne. He 
cares little, as a rule, for external 
machinery, and rarely strives after 
thrilling incident or elaborate plot. 
His arena of action is a limited one, 
yet how expansive! It is the human 
heart. As he himself has written 
in ‘‘Karth’s Holocaust :’’ 

“The heart—the heart! There 
was the little, yet boundless, sphere 
wherein existed the original wrong 
of which the crime and misery of 
this world are merely types. Purify 
that inward sphere, and the many 
shapes of evil that haunt the onut- 
ward, and which now seem almost 
our only realities, will turn to 
shadowy phantoms and vanish of 
their own accord.”’ 

It is with this little sphere that 
Hawthorne’s romances have to do. 
There is one theme of which he 
never seems to tire—the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin and its inevitable 
retribution. The penalty of trans- 
gression always had for Hawthorne 
a great fascination. It is the theme 
of his three chief romances. 

In the ‘‘House of Seven Gables’’ 
it takes the form of a discussion of 
sin as a factor in heredity—a theme 
which has been of absorbing inter- 
est to thoughtful minds from the 
days of Aischylus to our own. 

In the ‘‘Marble Faun’’ there is 
presented and left unsolved the 
problem as to whether a knowledge 
of good and evil is essential to the 
the highest virtue. Was Dona- 
tello through contact with crime 
awakened from unconscious animal 
innocence to a higher and nobler in- 
dividuality? This fascinating prob- 
lem the author has left to each of 
us to be solved from his own inner 
consciousness. Aad from the mys 
tery of Miriam and the beauty of 
Hilda, from all the art and architeo- 
ture of imperial Rome, we are led 
back inevitably to the imperious 
question: ‘Is sin, like sorrow, 
merely and element of human edu- 
cation, through which we struggle 
to a higher, purer state, than we 
could otherwise have attained?’’ 

In the “Scarlet Letter’’ the domi- 
nant prolem is the consuming power 
of hidden, though repented, sin. In 
his earlier life, Hawthorne had 
written: “At the last day, when we 
Fee ourselves as we ure—man’s only 
inexorable judge will be himself, and 
the punishment of his sins will be 
the perception of them.”’ 

This truth is incarrated in the 
heart tortures of Reverend Arthur 
Dimmesdale: ‘Hypocrisy is a can- 
cerous growth which will surely eat 
away the real substance of character. 
To the untrue man the whole uni- 
verse is false. The only truth that 
continued to give Mr. Dimmesdale 
a real @éxistence on this earth was 
the anguish in his inmost goul.”’ 
And before that keen torture of 
guilt seared and branded in his 
heart—making eventhe “red atigma 
on his flesh no more than a type’'— 
the scarlet letter placed by Paritanic 
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conception and utterance. As there 
is nota slovenly sentence, so there 
is not an impure thought in al! his 
writings. He realized, as few other 
authors have realized, the indiseolu- 
ble connection between art and eth- 
ics. He maintained the eternal 
truth that what is false to the high. 
est life is false the truest art. Yet 
there is no pseudo sentimentality, 
no maudlin invective against vice, 
no prudish affection of virtue in his 
romances. Hawthorne faces the facts 
of life squarely as we must all of us 
face them. He has left us neither 
false art nor false morality. © 

The life of our author was com- 
paratively uneventful. Born in 
Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804, he was 
educated at his birthplace and at 
Bowdoin College, Maine, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1825, 
one of his classmates being the poet 
Longfellow. Another fellow-student 
and his dearest personal friend 
through life, was Franklin Pierce, 
who was to become President of the 
United States in 1852. From the 
pen of his instructor, Prof. Alpheus 
S. Packard, we have the following 
sketch of Hawthorne, the college 
student: ‘The writer’s memory 
pictures him distinctly as he sat in 
the Latin and Greek recitation room, 
a dark-browed youth, with black, 
drooping, full, inquisitive eyes; a 
full heid of dark hair; a gentle, 
grave, low, yet musical voice; shy 
asa maiden; always rendering his 
passage tastefully ; writing his Latin 
exercises with facility and idiomati- 
cally. His English themes were 
complimented by the instructor in 
charge, Prof. Newman, whose com- 
pliments were worth having.”’ 

On leaving college in 1825 Haw- 
thorne returned to Salem, there to 
begin that long novitiate of twelve 
years in solitude, of which he has 
told us in the ‘‘Note Books,’’ and in 
the preface to the ‘Snow Image.”’ 
Here in an upper chamber, apart 
from all his fellows save the sympa- 
thetic mother and sister, and un- 
known even to his nearest neigh- 
bors, the young writer underwent 
that long self-imposed apprentice 
ship which resulted in making him 
one of the few perfect stylists in 


English literature. 

The first fruits of this dozen years 
of voluntary exile was the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘Twice Told Tales’’ in 
1837. A second series was pub- 
lished in 1845. In185i and 1854 re- 
spectively appeared ‘‘The Snow Im- 
age’’ and ‘‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse.’’ These four volames—if we 
omit the stories for children, 
“Grandfather’s Chair’? and the 
‘Wonder Book (1851), and Tangle- 
wood Tales’’ (1852)—comprises the 
list of Hawthorne’s short stories. 
Had he written nothing else their 
author would be among the foremost 
of American story-tellers. They re- 
veal a perfection of expression, a 
felicity of diction, and a delicacy of 
sentiment, characteristic of few 
writers. Some of them, like ‘‘*The 
Old Apple Dealer,’’ ‘Lights from a 
Steeple,’’ and ‘‘A Rillfrom the Town 
Pump,”’ are slight realistic sketches, 
cameo-like in execution and exalted 
by a subtle senseof humor. Others 
are quaint stories of colonial history, 
pervaded by a weird sense of mys- 
tery and ghostly presence. - Still 
others, like ‘‘Rappacini’s Daughter,”’ 
“Young Goodman Brown,” and 
‘CRoger Malvern’s Burial,’ are uni- 
versal apologues, carefully carved 
and exquisitely finished; while 
such tales as the ‘‘The Snow Image,”’ 
‘‘The Black Veil,’’ and ‘‘The Great 
Stone Face,’’ are among the most 
beautiful of allegories. 

In 1850 appeared the ‘‘Scarlet Let- 
ter,’’ Hawthorne’s first long ro. 
mance. This book is the masterpiece 
of American prose—one of that 
small group of novels not born to 
die. It has given us in Hester Prynne 
and little Pearl two portraits which 
belong to the select inner cabinet of 
literature. The latter is a unique 
conception. Sheis as immortal as 
Gavroche, the street gamin in ‘Les 
Miserables."’ 

The ‘Scarlet Letter’? was pub 
lished almost by accident. Its suc- 
cess, however, was immediate and 
complete, and inspired Hawthorne 
to pen in rapid succession the three 
other romances that he had time to 
finish before death seized him—''The 
House of Seven Gables ’ (1851), ‘‘The 
Biithedale Romance’’ (1852), and 
‘The Marble Faun’’ (1860). His ge- 
nius had blossomed late, and he was 
doomed to early death In 1864, 
while traveling with his dearest 
friend, ex- President Pierce, the great 
romuncer breathed his last. In classic 
Concord, on a beautiful May morn- 
ing, he was laid to rest in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery. About the grave, 
beside the humble villagers, were 
such menas Longfellow and Agassiz, 
Channing and Holmes, Emerson and 
Lowell. Upon the coffin apple blos- 
soms were strewn, and among them 
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Our Social Chat. 


#* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, W.C. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The fe eed Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 

— 
sible. 








us a letter on some subject of genera 
and writing thereafter as often as 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and _ 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a = 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


We are very glad to have Ruby 
with us again this week and I hope 
that her appeal to the Chatterers 
will be heeded. Ever since this de- 
partment was establiihed at the sug- 
gestion of the present editor of the 
paper I have been impressed with its 
value and it has seemed to me that 
we ought to have three full columns 
each week of helpful, entertain 
ing letters from North Carolina 
writers. 

Prof. Keffer, of the University of 
Tennessee, furnishes us a note re- 
garding transplanting. The method 
which he adopted with such success 
during the drouth a year ago de- 
serves theattention of all that find 
it necessary to transplant shrubs or 
evergreens in summer. 

On this page appears a delightful 
sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
Prof. C. L. Story, of California. 
Hawthorne’s books never fail to 
interest the reader, and there’s 
never a paragraph in them which 
makes evil attractive or excuses 
wrong. His literary style, too, is 
very nearly perfect; never does a 
misused word jar you, or evidences 
of neglect or haste in writing worry 
you. I hope that the Chatterers 
will miss no opportunity afforded 
them to study his life and works. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHATTEREBRS. 

DeaR AUNT JENNIE :—This week’s 
copy of. The Progressive Farmer has 
just arrived, and finding no letters 
in ‘four corner’’ I couldn’t stand it, 
so, though very busy, I threw my 
work aside and said, ‘‘There shall be 
at least one letter in the next issue.’’ 
Why do the Chatterers not write 
oftener? We could all, it seems to 
me, write at least once a month and 
not have our Corner blank so much, 
for no matter how good the articles 
are that fill our space they do not 
take the place of the letters which 
I always look for first and am so dis- 
appointed when there are none. We 
have some excellent writers and 
they should not be chary of giving 
their thoughts to the world ; so now 
let us all do better. I would write 
oftener, but prefer giving our better 
writers the space which I would fill; 
but if they will not write, then I 
will. 

I think ‘‘Sincere’’ and I must be 
neighbors, at least we both hail from 
dear old Mecklenburg. I agree with 
her about cataloguing the corres- 
pondents of the Farmer and think 
all should be willing. 

I see a suggestion from the Wil- 
son County Alliance in this week’s 
issue which I would like very much 
to see carried out: that is to take the 
land and building of the State Alli- 
ance for a high school for the farm. 
ers’ children. Of course there are 
plenty of schools from the ‘old 
fleld’’ school to our best colleges, 
but so many of the high schools are 
financially out of reach of the average 
farmer (or at least he so considered 
them) that the farmers’ children get 
very little benefit from them. Surely 
if we had a high school of our very 
own, they would put forth every 
effort to send their children. Many 
the farmers, even the better class, 
do not seem to realize the necessity 
and advantage of an education, but 
if they could once be roused from 
their lethargy, I believe the farm- 
ers’ homes would nearly all be silent 
during the school term. So let us 
wives and mothers be ‘‘the power be. 
hind the throne’ to urge on the 
high school. The world gives us 
credit fora very great influence, so 
let us use it well for the sake of our 
children. I think The Progressive 
Farmer is doing a noble work in 
trying to wake up the farmers and I 
hope it will continue to give them a 
good talking every week until they 
are wide awake and can see ahead of 





chores to be done. 

I believe in and endorse every 
wide awake and up to date idea that 
will benefit and uplift the farmers as 
a class, for there is not a nobler cuall- 
ing under the sun, when rightly oar- 


which is more sneered at, but for 
all the sneers, everybody depends on 
the farmer, after God, for his daily 
bread. 

Now, Aunt Jennie, please once 
again urge the Chatterers to write. 
Ido not see how they could neglect 
your earnest appeal last week. 


Rosy. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
yiray abt AEs 
A SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF TRANS- 
PLANTING. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—To provide a 
site for the new Woman’s Building 
at the Tennessee State University 
last year, it was necessary to re- 
move a number of flowering shrubs 
and evergreens, and as work on the 
building could no be delayed, the 
plants had to be transplanted during 
a severe drouth in the hottest of 
August weather. Within a month 
the flowering shrubs had begun a 
new growth, insuring their recovery 
from the transplanting, and the 
evergreens were also safe. 

The operation of transplanting was 
as follows: The new site for the 
plants was within reach of a hydrant, 
making daily spraying possible. Ex- 
tra lurge holes were dug, some of 
them six feet in diameter and three 
feet deep, and as the ground was pow- 
der-dry at the time, the holes were 
filled to the top with water the day 
before the shrubs were transplanted. 
By morning the water had soaked 
into the ground. Each plant was 
taken up with a ball of earth about 
four feet in diameter, and in most 
cases the roots were kept covered 
with this earth-ball; though occa 
sionally all the soil fell from the 
roots in spite of the greatest care. 
Not more than three plants were re- 
moved at a time, in order to prevent 
the drying of the roots. Great care 
was exercised in getting good soil 
well among the roots, and as the 
holes were large the roots were given 
full room. The soil was firmed 
thoroughly, the poorest soil being 
placed at the top and the best in con- 
tact with the roots. Every day for 
two weeks the tops of the trans- 
planted shrubs and trees were 
sprayed, and thereafter three times 
weekly, while at no time has the 
soil about the roots been permitted 
to dry. The conifers we sheared of 
most of their new growth when re- 
set, and about two thirds of the foli- 
age of the broad-leaved plants was 
removed. CHARLES A. KEFFER. 

Knox Co., Tenn. 





SHE WILL HEREAFTER WRITE HER 
NAME JESSIE. 


A young man in Southern Kansas 
has a sister named Jessie, who was 
sent to a fashionable school. When 
she went he remarked that he hoped 
she wouldn’t acquire any of the 
affectations so often learned in such 
places. For about a year he had 
no fault to find upon this score. 
Then came a letter signed ‘‘Jessica’’ 
instead of Jessie. He replied as fol- 
lows: 

‘Dear Sister Jessica: Your wel- 
come letter received. Mammiaca 
and papica are well. Aunt Maryica 
and Georgica started for Californica 
‘yesterday. I have bought a new 
horsica. It is a beautica. Its name 
is Maniaca. Your’ affectionate 
brotherica, “Bamica.”’ 

Her next letter was signed Jessie. 


A HINT TO SUITORS. 





“Good evening, Mr. Manygirls,”’ 
said the young man. 

‘‘Evening !’’ responded Mr. Many- 
girls gruffly. A pile of papers, evi- 
dently bills lay scattered in front of 
him. Hence his gruffness. The 
young man smiled. 

‘Bills for your seven daughters’ 
spring clothes and bonnets, I pre- 
sume?’’ said he. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the old man. ‘But 
is it any of your business?”’ 

“Tt is. I have come to ask you if I 
may not take one of those daughters 
off your hands. I——’’ 

The old man rose with a smile 

‘‘Take one?’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘Why, 
my boy, you can move to Utah and 
take the whole seven !’’’ 

The young man had caught him 
at the right time.—New York Yorld. 
YES HE DID. 

Admiral David D. Porter once said 
that he had asked a friend who had 
fought all through the war, and 
made an excellent record, if he had 
ever killed a man. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered, in a remorse- 
fultone. ‘At Bull Run I ran at the 
first fire. A Confederate chased me 
for ten miles, and was then so ex- 





hausted that he dropped dead.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 
4 \ 





LINCOLN FIXED THE BLAME, 


Linooln’s jokes, 
perpetrated in connection with 
grave matters, usually hada Purpose 
in them. After Lee had taken Tar. 
per’s Ferry, the President, realizing 
how great a calamity it was to the 
Northern arms, determined, if Poss. 
ble to fix the responsibility for the 
loss of the important position. 

Halleck was summoned, but did 
not know where the blame lay 
‘Very well,’’ said Lincoln, “py 
ask General Schenck.” The lati: 
could throw no light upon the ques. 
tion, further than to say he was 
not to blame. 

Milroy was the next to be called to 
the presence of the Commander.in. 
Chief, and to enter a plea of “not 
guilty.” Hooker was next given q 
hearing, and Fighting Joe made an 
emphatic disclaimer of all responsi. 
bility. 

Then the President assembled the 
four Generals in his room, and saiq 
to them: ‘Gentlemen, Harper’s 
Ferry was surrendered, and none of 
you, it seems, is responsible. I am 
very anxious to discover the man 
who is.”’ 

After striding across the room 
several times, the President sudden. 
ly threw up his bowed head and ex. 
claimed, ‘‘I have it; I know who ia 
responsible.”’ 

‘‘Who, Mr. President ; who is it?’’ 
asked the distinguished quartette, as 
they looked anxious, if not troubled. 

“Gentlemen,”’ said the President, 
with a meaning twinkle in his eye, 
‘“‘General Lee is the man.”’ 

There was a lack of mirth in the 
laugh created, and the four Generals 
took their departure with a deter- 
mination that they would not again 
be placed under suspicion.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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TELESCOPING THREE MEALS IN ONE, 


especially when 


An old miser owning a farm found 
it impossible to do his work without 
assistance, and offered any man food 
for performing the labor. A _ halt- 
starved man, hearing of the terms, 
readily accepted them. 

Before going into the fields in the 
morning he invited his servant to 
breakfast ; after finishing the morn- 
ing meal, the old skinflint thought 
it would be a saving of time if they 
should place the dinner upon the 
table after the breakfast. This was 
readily agreed to by the unsatisfied 
Stranger, and the dinner was soon 
dispatched. 

‘Suppose now,’’ said the frugal 
farmer, ‘‘we take supper ; it will save 
time and trouble, you know.”’ 

‘Just as you like,” said the eager 
eater, and at it they went. 

‘“‘Now we will go to work,’’ said 
the delighted employer. 

“Thank you,’’ said the laborer 
politely, ‘‘I never work after sup- 
per.’’—Selected. 


THE FARM BOY. 


There is no question of the infiu- 
ence which the sturdy outdoor life 
has upon country boys; and the fact 
that the life is harnessed to regular, 
imperative duties is to the boy’s ad- 
vantage. He is developed gradually 
and healthily, his mind following 
his physical strength rather than the 
reverse. And around him, for his 
everyday observation and study, are 
the very best object lessons possible 
for a boy’s developing life. He asso- 
ciates familiarly with nature during 
his work and recreation; and ever 
during his sleep, the air which 
enters his open chamber window 15 
laden with the odors of apple blos- 
soms, or the harvest season, or per 
haps, is the pure, stimulating atmos- 
phere of the white, undulating wit 
ter fields. But it all goes toward 
making him stronger, sturdier, more 
self reliant, more ambitious, more 
observing. He is healthy all through, 
physically, mentally, morally.— 
Farm Journal. 
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TESTING HIS TEMPER. 


‘‘A year or two ago,”’ saida young 
man to a friend, “I spent a few 
weeks at south coast watering-places. 
One day I saw a machine which bore 
the inscription, ‘Drop a penny in the 
slot, learn how to make your trous- 
ers last.’ As I hadn’t a great deal of 
money I thought an investment of 4 
penny to show me how to save the 
purchase of a pair of trousers would 
be small capital put to good use, so ! 
dropped the required coin in and & 
card appeared. What do you sup- 
pose it recommended as the way 0 
make my trousers last?’’ 

‘Don't wear ’em, I suppose.”’ 

“No.”’ > 

‘“What did it say?’’ 

‘‘Make your coat and waistcoat 
first.’’—Tit-Bits. 
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christian Life Column. 





——~ W18 TENDEREST CARE. 


e sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 


Js the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 


His sweetest, tenderest care. 


jaces His hand on the wellspring, 


as quivering lips refrain 


d the eyes smile forth in defiance, 


His love enfolding the pain. 


i 
deepest, 
The tears of night and of day, 


a, whispering softly, ‘ ‘Ilove you,”’ 


sernshes the teardrops away. 


The sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 


Js the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 


His sweetest, tenderest care. 
—Alice G. Howard. 
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PERSONAL TESTIMONY THE BEST ARGU- 


MENT FOR CHRIST. 


If you hava genius or tact, use it 
in trying to win souls to Christ. But 
do not wait for either genius or tact 
pefore you try to win souls with the 
power, OT the lack, that you have. 
An earnest bungler in this work is 
worth ten times as much as a wait- 
ing, inactive man of genius and tact. 
gometimes, indeed, evident earnest- 
ness is more effective than genius 
and tact in action. A Christian man 
invited a guest of cultivation, who 
gho was staying with him, to attend 
the church prayer-meeting on a Wed- 
neaday evening. The host hoped 
that some of the best speakers would 
take part that evening, and they did 
so. Then one of the plain men arose 
in the meeting, and said her itatingly, 


“My friends, I haven’t much to say, 


put I do want to say that I love the 


Lord Jesus Christ with all my heart, 


and that I wish you all had the com- 
fortin his love that I have.’’ The 
host was sorry that this man had 


marred the higher plane of the meet- 


ing; he was sorry on his visitor’s ac- 
count. As they walked home from 
the meeting, he referred to a more 
finished address of one of the speak- 
ers of the evening, and asked if the 
guest didn't think that that was well 
said. ‘Yes, it was very well,’’ said 
the guest ; ‘‘but that man who told 
of his love for Christ, he took hold 
ofmy heart.’” And the host found 
that this evening, as often before 
and since, a simple hearty testimony 
for Christ was more effective with 
the cultivated hearer than the most 


finished address of am eloquent ad 


vooate of Christ’s cause. If you 
would win another to Christ, tell 


what Christ has been and is, to you. 
—Sunday School Times. 





“She hath done what she could.’’ 
I would very much rather have that 
said over my grave, if it could be 
honestly said, than to have all the 
wealth of the Rothschilds. Christ 
raised a monument to Mary that is 
more lasting than the monuments 
raised to Cesar or Napoleon. Their 
monuments crumble away, but hers 
endures. Her name never appeared 
in print while she was on earth, but 
to-day it is famous in three hundred 


and fifty languages. 


We may never be great; we may 
never be known outside our circle of 
friends ; but we may, like Mary, do 
What we can. May God help each 
one of us todo what we can. Life 
Will soon be over; it is short at the 
longest. Let us rise and follow in 
the footsteps of Mary of Bethany.— 


D, L. Moody. 


+ 


There are thousands of persons 
who would never dream of robbing 
4 man of his property, but who, 
Revertheless, seem to have no scru- 
Dles about Stripping him of his good 
tame, which is a much more precious 
sie The sin of slander in its 
“erlous form of false witness, evil 
nsinuation, and depreciatory com- 
_ is $0 common even in the best 
“cles that it excites little notice 
‘td provokes no remark. Yet no 
9000 whether it originates in a 

‘clously malignant motive, or is 
ome of mere thoughtless- 
obnoxious to God —Nash- 
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‘I dare no more fret,”’ said John 
“than to curse and swear.”’ 
knew him well said that he 
him low-spirited or fret. 
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of God I am 
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“ad ruling all things.”’ 


-- 2 


“Tt < 
a °ne is to-day more patient, 


r 
mthotio ae more loving, more sym- 
> than 
then is he he was yesterday, 


life 8uccess,’? 








» knows where the hurt is the 


truly advancing; then is 








Children’s Column. 


Woman’s Work. 





CHUCK WILL’s WIDOW. 


When the twilight comes with its 
shadows gray, 

And the children come in from their 
riotous play, 

And the fidld hand returns from the 
toil of the day, 

What, then, does the musical whip. 
poorwill say? 

- “Chuck Will’s widow.”’ 


Oh, say, little girlie, or boy, have you 
thought 

How, when, where, or why the brown 
forester caught 

The name of the lady, and why it 
was wrought 

All into the warble that says, as it 
ought, 

“Chuck Will’s widow?”’ 


Say, who was Chuck Will, and when 
did he die? 

And why is his widow exalted so 
high 

That her name‘in the woods, as the 
summers go by, a 

Should always be heard in the whip- 
poorwill’s cry— 

“Chuck Will’s widow.”’ 


Was Chuck a marauder—a barbarous 


wight, 

Who {slaughtered the brown birds 
that sang in the night, 

While his wife took their part with 
her main and her might, 

So, ever since then, they have sung 
with delight 

“Chuck Will’s widow?”’ 


Or was she a terror herself to the 
things 
That fluttered about her with feath- 
ers and wings, 
So that in derision the wippoorwill 
sings, 
‘“‘Chuck Will’s widow?”’ 


In vain you may banter and query 
and quiz, 

The very wise look on his stoical 
phiz 

Says plainly enough that the secret 
is his, 

And all you will gain by your ques- 
tioning is 

“Chuck Will’s widow.’’* 
—Home and Farm. 





BEFORE YOU ARE FIFTEEN. 


The other day one of my girls 
opened a letter from a girl friend 
and read: ‘‘While I was away this 
summer I learned something to be 
ashamed of : all other girls had some 
accomplishment, and I had not one. 
So I came home and cried about it, 
and thought myself all over, and 
found I couldn’t sing, or play (well), 
or paint, or—anything. Then I 
cried again, and what do you think? 
Mamma suggested the kitchen. Aw- 
ful thought! But | am doing it. 
Come and eat my bread and cake and 
‘pisen things.’”’ 

Now, girls, before you are fifteen, 
do you not wish to learn (and do) 
the pretty accomplishments of home? 

Here are fifteen rules: (Youdo not 
believe there can be so many?) 

1. Shut the door, and shut it 
softly... 

2. Keep your own room in taste- 
ful order. 

3. Have an hour for rising, and 
rise. 

4, Learn to make bread as well as 
cake. 

5. Never let a button stay off 
twenty-four hours. 

6. Always know where your things 
are. 

7. Never let a day pass without 
doing something to make somebody 
comfortable. 

8. Never come to breakfast with- 
out a collar. 


9. Never go about with your shoes 


unbuttoned. 


10. Speak clearly enough for every- 


body to understand. 


11. Never fidget, or hum, to dis- 


turb somebody. 


12. Never help yourself at the 


table before you pass the plate. 
13. Be patient with the little ones, 


as you wish your mother to be with 


you. 
14. Never keepanybody waiting. 
15. Never fuss, or fret, or fidget. 
—Home Journal. 


—_——_——_—_— ee. & 


TONGUE-TWISTERS. 


Read the following aloud, repeat- 
ing the shorter ones quickly, half a 


dozen times in succession : 
Six thick thistle sticks. 
Flesh of fleshy fried flying fish. 


The sea ceaseth, butit sufficeth us. 
High roller, low roller, lower 


roller. 


Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig 


whip. 


A box of mixed biscuit, a mixed 


biscuit box. 


Two toads, totally tired tried to 


trot to Tedbury. 


Strict, strong Stephen Stringer 
snared slickly six sickly silky snakes. 
She stood at the door of Mrs. 
Smith’s fish sauce shop welooming 


him in. 


Swan swam over the sea; swim 
swan, swim ; swan swam back again ; 


well swum, swan. 


and distinctly, so that the message 


hostess. Mothers resent this, and 


DON'TS FOR EVERY DAY. 


Don’t talk continually about your 
husband—what he likes, and what 
he doesn’t like ; never discuss family 
matters. In fact, they are of no in- 
terest to anybody, and particularly 
to other women, who are engrossed 
with their own. 

Don’t, when writing a letter, cross 
and recross the pages; a dancing up 
and down of words which the reader 
tries in vain to decipher. Number 
your sheets of letter paper, that is, 
if the letter is a long one, clearly 


to be read proves a pleasure instead 
of a worry. 

Don’t condemn anybody on some- 
body else’s hearsay. Judge for your- 
self and never pass judgment until 
you are fully certain of the case as 
it stands, and then take as good a 
view of the subject as passible. 

Don’t fail to acknowledge an invi- 
tation as soon as received. A tardy 
response is sometimes unpardonable. 
Like in the answering of personal 
letters, a few lines will often cover 
questions asked and desires ex- 
pressed. 

Don’t fail to inclose a stamped en- 
velope when an answer to a business 
letter is required. Inall such mat- 
ters it is necessary, but notin private 
correspondence. , 

Don’t fail in your duties as a guest. 
They are many, and the visitor who 
wishes to be a success should follow 
rules which are easily recognized. 

Don’t when visiting take the host’s 
chair, monopolize his desk, usurp 
his morning paper and keep up a 
continual chatter as soon as he 
makes his appearance. Busy men at 
the end of the day like quiet, and the 
polite visitor knows just when to 
speak and not to speak. 

Don’t object to pleasures given to 
you during the visit. 

Don’t be late at meals or come 
down when the meal is nearly 
finished. 

Don’t correct the children of your 


besides it is none of your business. 
Don’t give orders to servants in 
other people’s houses or ask ques- 
tions. Be deaf, dumb and blind to 
any happenings of an unpleasant 
character. 

Don’t leave umbrellas, overshoes, 
hats and coats everywhere. A 
visitor without order who neglects 
to keep her belongings in her own 
room is a trial of the worst sort. 

Don’t gossip, repeat scandals and 
tell anecdotes that disparage other 
women. Let no man or woman be a 
butt for your brilliancy, however 
interesting. 

Don’t when visiting compare your 
children with other people’s children. 
Every swan thinks its own the 
whitest.—Exchange. 


Se EE ee 


“TEACHING CHILDREN TO BE RESPECT- 
FUL.” 


BY MAUD LENNA BEADLE. 

If a child receives his true birth 
right, it must mean that his parents 
have done all in their power to form 
a good character for him. It is his 
indisputable right to be well born, 
not merely by receiving a good 
name, but by having the forming of 
his character begun before his birth. 

How many a child’s character is 
ruined by a careless or indifferent 
mother? The welcome child, in that 
respect, as we all know, stands the 
best chance. 

His coming is looked forward to 
with joy and hope, and the mother 
tries to be all that she wishes her 
ch'ld to be, and is happy and cheer- 
ful. 

This is the first and most import- 
ant step in the upbuilding of the 
child’s character. "7 

The other step is the bringing up 
of the child. 

Some think one must not try to 
exact obedience while a child isa 
baby, and there is one of the worst 
mistakes onecan make. One of the 
things that mothers should watch 
for, and crush ovt as soon as possi- 
ble, comes when a child begins to 
tulk. This is a tendency to be saucy 
and impertinent. At first, people 
are apt to think this cute, but in 
time it does not seem so cunning. 

Children should early learn to re 
spect their elders. But in this day 
and age do they, as a general rule, 
learn this? 

There are usually a number of re- 
latives to love and pet them, and 
laugh at their cute sayings. But 
when they become five or six years 
of age they do not think them cute 


them. And why? 


Because too often they are disre- 
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any more, and often grow to dislike 


8 ometimes tease a child to hear him 
make saucy answers. Then when 


they get older: ‘‘Dear me! How 
naughty and impertinent that child 
is. If he was my child I’d teach him 
to be respectful.’ 

’ When, as likely as not, these very 
ones who complain the loudest are 
the ones who tedsed the child and 
taught him to be rude. When a 
child speaks saucily toany one, make 
him apologize at once. 

Very small children know when 
they have done wrong, and if one is 
firm with them, as soon as they show 
signs of rndeness and disrespect, it 
will not take long to conquer them. 
A child will find it hard to apolo- 
gize, but do not relent, for the 
younger he learns this lesson, the 
easier it will be for him when he is 
grown. 

You will find, too, that a child will 
apologize far more quickly than will 
a@ grown person, though we are sup- 
posed to be so much wiser and reas- 
onable than the child. 

Perhaps you have not thought 
much about it, and do not realize 
how much misery and sorrow may 
come to your child in after years as 
the result of neglecting your duty 
now. We are anxious to have our 
children appear well and be liked. If 
these things are not true of him 
when he is grown, though you may 
never know it, he may blame you 
for it. 





WITH A GRIEVANCE. 


“T understand you whipped my 
boy this morning,’’ the angry father 
said, striding into the schoolroom 
after the children had been dis- 
missed. ‘‘Yes, sir, Idid,’’ the teacher 
answered, ‘“‘but I did not whip him 
severely.’’ ‘‘That’s what I am kick- 
ing about,’’ he rejoined ; ‘“‘you didn’t 
hurt him at all. Now look, here, 
sir ; I’m one of the largest taxpayers 
in this school district and my boy is 
entitled to as good a whipping as you 
give any other boy. Understand 
that! If you slight him again you'll 
hear from me in a way you won’t 
like. Good afternoon, sir.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


— Se re 


JUST AS WITH CLOTHES. 


‘‘Papa’s got a new set of false 
teeth,’’ said little Willie. 

‘‘Really?’’ replied the visitor. ‘I 
didn’t know your papa’s teeth were 
false.”’ 

“Oh, yes; and, say, I’ll bet a hat 
they’ll cut down the old set and make 
me wear ’em.’’—Philadelphia Press. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. free 
W. Chester, Pa. 
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N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. ©. 


N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, Battleboro 
N.C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 
EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 
Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N. C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Oo., N. O, 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, Pittsboro, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N. ©. . 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. 0. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. C. 


OFFICERS, 
Commussioner—8, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 








N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist ——_-_———_———_- 


N.C. 
Professor of Anima) Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N. C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
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spectful. Thoughtless people will! y 


~ MEDICAL EXAMINER 
Of the U. S. Treasury Recommends. 








Dr. Llewellyn Jordan, 


Dr. Llewellyn Jordan, Medical Examt 
mer of U.S. Treasury Department, grad: 
wate of Columbia College, and whe 
served three years at West Point, has 
the following to say of Peruna: 


*“‘Allow me to express my gratitude 
to you for the benefit derived from 
your wonderful remedy. One shori 
month has brought forth a vast change 
and I now consider myself a well mas 
after months of suffering. Fellow 
sufferers, Peruna will cure you.’’ 


Catarrh is a aystemic disease ¢ urable 
only by systemic treatment. A remedy 
that cures catarrh must aim directly at 
the depressed nerve centers. This is 
what Pernnadoes, Perunaimmediately 
invigorates the nerve-centers which 
give vitality to the mucous membranes, 
Then catarrh disappears. Then catarrh 
is permanently cured.\ 


Peruna cures catarrh wherever locat 
ed. Peruna is not a guess nor an experi- 
ment—it is an absolute scientific cer- 
tainty. Peruna has no substitutes—no 
tivals. Insist upon having Peruna. 


A free book written by Dr. Hartman, 
oa the subject of catarrh in its differeni 
phases and stages, will be sent free ta 
any address by The Peruna Medicine 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
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PALENS, 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8, Pa‘ 
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be doe until patent 


etc., sent free. Patents 
receive special not 
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Really Now 
Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? eH 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


OWADAYS papers are so 

cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. 2 











NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw’’ semi-weekly, ‘“‘w’” weekly, 
m” semi-monthly, 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO. 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) ‘“‘sw”’ 
Practical Farmer ( 
Thrice-a-week N.Y. 
Atlanta Constitution, ‘“w’’.... 
Home and Farm, ‘‘sm”’........ 
Farm and Fireside, “gm” 
Woman’s Home Companion, m.. 
Farmers Voice, w 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 





ssseseses 





Youth’s Companion, 
The Outlook, m.............. 
Breeders’ Gazette, w 
Review of Reviews, m... 


The World’s Work, m 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., | 





mowcmimmtonmnim--wees| REGULAR [OO eOeeoooneae 





Pt CO NR DD SO DOO ee ee | OUR PRICE 


SOS ee ee) £2EELELHESSRRATESESRY| FOR BOTH LE Oeeeoe 





Ssezessseses 





F you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


4a@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 


President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 


Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 











ALLIANCE PRICE.-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


SEWING MACHINES, 
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ny 
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Fail 


Light.Running, 


Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 

KerFull Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 
























































GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 
nately sage pnt slontasnste ns sovdatvicos coonuhoceece 18 50 
MAPTSsS, DTOp HERA... .....000cccccccscccccsccccce cece 17 
Hillsboro A 15 oo 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— r lb 
100 lbs 2 33 
60 Ibs...... 2 60 
86 lbs. 233 
— ee 
e Laquira. 12 
Sag: | ee Ee 2 
Good Rio ALD 
Medium Rio. 1 
Low Grade Rio LOK 
Flour— 
Blair’s Best +» 84 25 
Fanc 375 
Dandy 87 
SAMMI GOV CRS owasrescncu¥levabus ues diesutereunaainees te 340 
Princess. 800 
Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar 5 56 
No. 7, very light brown 5 
No. 9, light brown % 
No. 18, brown...... 4 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses............s0088 22 
No 2 Porto Rico AS ARRESTS 16 
ee POFeo TOD . §* —— Nvcscegvaderssna 30 
Vanilla Drip Syrup 22 
White Rose Corn Syrup.........csesee 21 
Molasses and Syrup in 4% Darrela 2c. per gallon 
ees, 


_ bbl. pri 





Kerosene, Alladin 12% 
“ Standard White............... ll 
Black Rep PE 
da, Bakin; 


% a 
1 Ye 
rb, Nickle 
Bi Carb’ in assorted 5 
Starch: Celluloid, per 
Elastic Starch, per 
Ivory Starch, per 4 case 
Tobacco— 





gee. & 
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Battle Ax“ 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 
“ bag. 
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Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 3060 
“ ¥% “ 2.25 
Lake Fish— 
100 lb kegs. 8 00 
80 “ iT) 50 

















rd— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 96 
Compound Lard in tierces........... racaesilekdeabe 


Tubs, 80 lbs. ic. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. gc. over tierces. 

Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, dee. over tierces, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, 4c. over tierces. 





SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice r bushel....... %4.60 
« & Trade Mark “ seve 





Dwarf Essex Rape. r pound......... 
Winter Rye, per beubel 
German Millit (bags lic. extra)— 
“ ‘ Choice, per bushel ... 
“ si Trade Mark “ _... 
Hungarian Millet............... ee aie 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 
Early Rose, for July planting, per bbl......88. 
Empire State, (Late), per bbl.................... 3. 
Carman No, 3, “ > scaussneatuednanal 3 
TurnipSeed— 
5c. perounce, 15c. per ia pound. 
402. per pound by mail. 
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HARDWARE. 

Dixie Plows, Boy... 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow.......... 
Climax, - oT enh 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen... 7 
BADW DOIG, DOE TID, ossceessseneschaceaes 10 
Back Band, webb, good, per ro! . 250 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen........... a 
Plow Singletrees “ _....... 
Plow Lines, good, per pair...... iis 
« sed COMMON, Per PAiP....2.......000 008 . 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters........ccccccccsccescscess $2 
Cook Stoves— 

No. 7—18, with ware 

No. 7—20, “ “ 

No. 8—18, ‘ ad 

No. 8—20, ‘“ ss 
Poultry Netting— 

12 inch wide, per roll. 

24 “ “ “ t 

36 “ “ “ 

48 “ “ “ 

2 a, 

7a * a “ soenecccseseonaebesnccbennoshesee 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on applicatio’ 
Smooth and Barbed Wire 


Dump Carts— 
NO. 14, 254 GIROII.......cccrcrccsesorsccrsseondeisoespocoeee 20 
No. 16,3 “ 
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Sue woaonrer 





Stee! Axle— 

No. 21, 14% inch axle 
No, 28, 1% “ « 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

2% inch skein..............+ 

8 inch Oo ase 
Steel Axles— 

ee MN NOE can cccossoossuvcncstneanetinanauntbnacibexed sad 12 00 

BOE TG, * —sarcnnronrecardecncednecoescessesedghnnmnesnele ae 
Weqone delivered prices. One-horse wagon, 

thimble skein— 

No. 8, 2 4 INE}N SKOAR......criccrcrrcrrserercerscescnceegiee OO 

No. 10, 363 inch skein 

No, 12, 63 inch skein 


Steel Axles— 








ss 88° 








bt] 

50 

50 

50 

50 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 

No. 2, 284 Inch SkeAI...........cccsererssssernsvecnenen 32 50 

8 “ “ 50 

56 

50 

50 

50 







. 4, & aseu 
No. 6,3% “ “ 50 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application. 
Shovels— 






Tron Age Cultivators .........ccccereeeseeseeesessenens 
Field Hoes, per dozen 


Barbed Wis, WOT 10D Wiis nsncdcerostonndiinnnMeknaaes 6.3 
a@- Write’ for prices on anything you want, 








Secretary —Prank E. Emery, West}Raleigh, Raleigh, N. C 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
: HILLSBORO, N. ¢./ 





Correspondence. 


SOME PATHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES. 








Dr. Alexander Contrasts the White and Col- | 
ored Races, and the Negro in Slavery and | 


in Freedom. 

Oorrespondence of The Progfessive Farmer. 

The anatomical characteristics of 
the negro appear at the instant to 
be the main, if not the only distinct- 
ive differences between the white | 
and colored races. 
ined into they assume a minor im- 
portance as a race characteristic. 

It is true the color, hair, and odor 
are indelible marks that cannot be 
mistaken for any other breed. The 
effects of environment are more de- 
cided with regard to the African 
than has ever been observed in the 
other races. Like all denizens of 
tropical countries, he is able to en- 
dure heat to a remarkable degree, 
but cannot become climatized to cold 
regions so. as to be an effective 
worker, even after several genera- 
tions. Inthe Southern part of the 
United States they are the best labor- 
ers in the world, but in the Northern 
part are inefficient on aceount of the 
cold. 

Their emotional nature is wonder- 
fully strong. They are creatures of 
impulse, easily moved to tears, to 
laughter or to anger; often carried 
away with religious enthtsiasm and 
superstition. In bondage they were 
devotedly attached to their masters’ 
family, zealous of their perogatives, 
and proud as Lucifer of their social 
standing, most cordially hating 
“poor white trash.’ Music and 
dancing was a prominent feature in 
their scenes of festivity in slavery 


But when exam- | 


the matter from a common sense 
point of view ; we cannot attribute it 
to heredity, but to enviroment. In 
| slavery he was restrained from all 
excess and from all extremes. He 
was well housed, well clothed, and 
well fed. His health was a matter 
of great solicjgjude; there was too 
much money invested to act other- 
| wise ; and the result was as expected, 

robust health, and great resisting 
| power to the encroachment of dis- 

jease. Withdraw all these fostering 
surroundings, and pluce them in their | 
opposites and we see at once why | 
such results follow. The sudden 
change from an evenly, sober life, 

with all the degrading passions and 
appetites held in subjection, to one 

of license, irregular mode of living, 

poor clothing, radical change of 

diet, with his passions allowed full 

play, no wonder he fallsan easy prey 

to this disease, whose parentage is 

our so-called civilization, into which 

he has been introduced. In slavery 

his diet was corn bread, fat bacon, 

molasses, cow peas and all the vege- 

tables he could carry. Now he de- 

spises corn bread and substitutes 

flour, and prefers beef instead of 

bacon, without vegetables, rations 

reduced about one-half ; consequent- 

ly the vigor of his manhood has ma- 

terially declined. 





From census reports we find some 
strange facts. Alabama had in 1880, 
10,000 more females than males 
amongst the colored population. Out 
of the total births of the whites in 
Mississippi in 1880, there was 675 
more males than females. Total 
births of the colored race, an excess 
of 56 females. In Louisiana white 





times. How often I have gotten up 
at midnight to make them go to bed, 
that they might have rest to meet 
the next day’s work ! 
On communion occasions at the 
. Country churches vast crowds of 
them would congregate, dressed in 
broad-cloth and siiks, and such gal 
lantry was displayed that would put 
the present new issue to the blush. 
“They imitated their masters and 
mistresses in dress and politeness ; 
and through the week would vie'each 
other with who could do the most 
work in.a day ; racing in the harvest 
field was a delight, especially to ex- 
cel a white man. These were all 
strong und healthy men and women. 
During the war between the States 
they were faithful to a wonderful 
degree in taking care of their mas- 
ters’ interests. I don’t suppose a 
parallel case has been observed in all 
past history. 

But with their freedom came un- 

-told evils to the race that their 
former friends were powerless to 
prevent. 

Restraint, their lifelong safe 
guard, ceased when liberty was 
thrust upon them. They failed to 
differentiate liberty from _ license, 
and fell an easy prey to the decep- 
tions of wicked white men. They 
were encouraged to turn a deaf ear 
to the advice sof their life- long friends 
and have suffered in many ways as 
a@ consequence, especially in hygiene. 
PATHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 

While ina state of slavery, dys- 
pepsia was unknown among the ne- 
groes and would have been consid- 
ered impossible. Consumption was 
so rare that somé persons thought it 
belonged exclusively to the white 
race. But’now the death rate from 
it far exceeds that of the whites. 
T have seen & family of eight all die 
with it inside of two years. In an. 
other family of sixteen children, the 
father and fourteen of the children 
died in rapid succession in less than 
ten years. In the practice of every 
physician these observations have 
been made. A*remarkably peculiar- 
ity Ihave noticed in these: cases of 
phthisis is that the lower part of the 
lung is‘first.attacked ; but little ex- 

toration is observed, but an effu- 
sion igo the plural cavity. We re 
‘member one case where the entire 
right lung had been converted into 
pus, filling the plural cavity two- 
thirds full. Dr. Paul Barringer, 
now Chairman of the Faculty of the 
University of Virginia, made the 
post mortem. These cases all go 
down rapidly, none appear to re- 
cover, or even make temporary im- 
provement. But few of them have 
hemorrhage. 

Almost the opposite is true in the 


a 


white race. Here we see it begin in’ 


the apex: expectoration is free 
throughout, they frequently appear 
to recover, or regain a tolerable de- 
gree of health; some last for many 
years. Hemorrhage is not infre- 
quent, and effusion very rare. 

The cause of the frequency of this 
disease among the colored people is 


males in excess 185, colored females 
in excess 12. In North Carolina ex- 
cess of white males 692, excess of 
females in the colored race 183. In 
Florida, the excess of white males 
80, excess of colored females 127. So 
we find males predominate in the 
white race, females in the colored 
race. Why this difference! The 
longevity of the two races is about 
the same, more aged females in 
either race than males. 


We have seen that the negro read- 

ily succumbs to consumption, and 
have givena conclusive reason for 
it. Butinslavery they were equally 
as susceptible to typhoid fever as 
the whites, and it proved fatal ina 
greater degree ; now they are almost 
wholly exempt from it. For more 
than twenty years I have not seen 
a case of it,as it formerly occurred, 
yet have had them employed as ser- 
vants to attend white cases. From 
the nature of typhoid fever the negro 
appears peculiarly suited for the 
ravages of this disease ; but, strange 
to say, it passes him by. The exemp 

tion cannot be easily accounted for, 
as his hygienic surroundings are not 
to be compared to what he was ac- 
customed to whenin slavery. Ma- 
larial affections, rheumatism, diph- 
ther, and contagious diseases affect 
him about the same as formerly ; 
venereal diseases are tenfold more 
common, due to former lack of re- 
straint. It was comparatively rare 
for a negro child to die, or even to 
be affected by diseases peculiar to 
‘white children, except the contagious 
diseases. I never knew one to have 
cholera infantum, or convulsions ; 
but they cannot deject the rice water 
stools, and have fits equal to the best 
of white children. 

I never knew ‘spectacles worn or 
needed in the olden time, except by 
very old people, but now itis equally 
as common with the young colored 
dude and dudine, as it is amongst 
those from whom they ape the fad. 

Advanced civizilation does not ap- 
pear tocarry with it the power to 
resist disease, much less is it con- 
ducive to produce athletes, butrather 
the reverse : it produces effeminancy. 
This is quite apparent in the increase 
of mental diseases. When the negro 
population lay just outside the pale 
of civilization, an insane negro would 
have been considtred an anomaly, 
and lunacy was almost unheard of in 
former times; but since their free- 
dom it has been grafted on as a kind 
of aenex, usually pertaining to a 
people who enjoy freedom. heir 
tendency to insanity.is not due™to 
liberty per se, but toa wunt of moral 
restraint. Unbridled passioms and 
appetites have carried hundreds of 
them intoinsanity. In this line they 
keep pace with the whites, have 
their own asylum, and keep it just 
as full. They are still far behind the 
whites in suicides, and will probably 
not equal them until their civiliza. 
tion is more advanced. 

The negro is an imitative animal ; 
in fact, his powers or faculties of imi 
tation have notincreased with the 
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slavery the relation that existed be- 
tween master and slave was so inti- 
mate, that we might almost say they 
inherited their ways, the voice, the 
manner of expressing themselves, 
their fondness of dress, or their 
slovenlimess, as the case may be, 
from their master’s family. I have 
known house servants who spoke as | 
correctly as if drilled in a grammar | 
school, although they did not know | 
a letter in the book. ¢ 
Malingering, or feinging illness to | 
avoid unpleasant tasks, was exceed. | 
ingly rare; I have seen much of it| 
by white men in the army to, avoid | 
camp duty, and by some to shirk a | 
fight, but it was exceedingly rare for | 
aslave to play off sick. They ap- | 
peared to think it not in keeping | 
with high life to practice this kind | 
of deception, but rather boasted how 
much work they could do. It was| 
probably the highest aim of the well- | 
cared-for negro to imitate his mas. | 
ter and mistress. . 
The best days of the race were | 
when in servitude to humane mas. 
ters, when every want was supplied, 
and all necessities were looked after 
and bread was sure. Then they 
were the happiest people on the face 
of the earth. 

J. B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
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REDUCED RATES TO STATE ALLIANCE | 
MEETING. 





Correspondence of Phe Progressive Farmer. 
Please announce that I have! 
secured reduced rates to Hillsboro, 
occasion of the State Alliance, a 
follows: Norfolk & Southern R. R., 
from all stations and landings, one 
first-class fare coming, to Norfolk. 
One-half regular fare returning,from 
Norfolk. 

Atlantic & North Carolina R. R. 
gives the usual convention rate 





turn. | 
The Atlantic Coast Line, the 

Southern and the Seaboard Air Line 

give the same rates that they have 

given on previous occasions. 

All persons coming should call for 

round trip tickets to the State Alli- 

ance, at Hillsboro. 

T. B Parkgr, Sec’y. 
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‘SARRY FARMER’S TALES. 
XXXVII. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
Give your cow peas a light work- 
ing if you have sown in rows. Run- 
ning between the rows with a sweep 
will kill the weeds and grass and 
greatly help the peas to stand the 
dry weather. 

A great deal of corn on hill sides 
and other places has commenced to 
dry up or ‘‘fire.’’ If there is no corn 
on it, the best thing to dois to cut 
and cure it at once. It willbe a total 
lossif left until the ears are matured 
enough to cut or pullthe fodder. If 
you have peas among the corn, they 
will do better by removing the corn. 
You can feed this corn to hogs and 
get something out of it. This is a 
good time to begin fattening hogs. 

Sow some turnips for table use, 
and stock too, is you can use them 
to advantage. The turnip, like all 
root crops, needs potash. We more 
than doubled our crop once by using 
kainit at the rate of 1,000 pounds per 
acre. 

The Practical Farmer some time 
ago said: ‘If you want your hens 
to lay early in the fall, confine them 
on very light food for a.short time 
and then feed very heavy, and the 
hens will moult at once.’’ We have 
often noticed hens that moulted early 
would lay well early in the fall. Re- 
member a hen can’t make feathers 
and eggs at the same time. 

Now is a good time to put some 
clay in your stable. The heavy 
rains often put your stock in mud 
and water this summer, and striw 
or bedding is hard to get during mid. 
summer. By raising the floor of 
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Editor Poe, of The Progressive 
Farmer, has brought out a paper em- 
phasizing the backwardness of the 
people of North Carolina as news- 
paper readers. The proportion of 
papers circulated in this State to the 
population is far behind the average 





in the United States. We agree that 
this is to be regretted ; itis evidently | 
not a good sign. It is due to the} 
fact, we think, that so large a pro- | 


ate ; and the free school is, therefore, 
| the first recourse of the enterprising 
It may be said, in pass- 
ing, that the failure to read papers 
is not in itself ‘such a great curse. 
The human race did get on very well 
It is very 
probable that the reading of papers 
so extensively has debauched far 
and wide the finer susceptibilities of 
taste. None who have formed the 
habit will do without their papers ; 
but if they could, and would replace | 





thoughtful literature, they might | 
register a distinct advance in culture 
One-tenth of one’s reading is about 


current affairs. Let- the balance be 
given to more serious and to more 
jentertaining reuding. North Caro- 


She has been 
saved so far. The opportunity is 
| thus presented for her to ac tually | 
| gain bwher backwardness by guard- 
her people sgadhet 
deteriorating literature. As she 
comes to read pavers, let her be ex- 
horted also to read books more — 
Biblical Recorder. 





We no more live to kaow than we 
live toecat. We live to contemplate, 
enjoy, act, adore ; and we may know 
all that is to be known in this world 
and all that Satan knows in the other 


these.—Ruskin. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


¥y, local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of the ear. ‘There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that i is by constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 

ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 

ng, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out ‘and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of “ten are caused by catarrh, 
which 3s nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

Wewillgive One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
ae ©0118 be Drvecists, T5e. 
Hail’s Family Pills are the best. 


CASH PRIZES 


: 
For Poultry Raisers. 
Believing that fresh eut Green Bone is one 
of the greatest aids to successful and profit- 
able poultry raising. the publishers of this pa- 
per will pay acash Prize of $iOfor the best 
article, not exceeding 500 words in length, on 
The Use and Value of Fresh Gut 
Green'Bone as Poultry Food. 











GONDITIONS. 

The article must be written by one who has bad 
actual experies ce in the cutting and feeding of bone. 

The name of any special bone cutter must not be 
mentioned in the artic le. The article must bein our 
hands on or before August 1. 

Announcement « if the prize _winner will be made 
in our firstissue in Sept Sale 

Articles submitted will agers the property of 


this paper. 


$109 CASH PRIZE 


the above offer. Mach p: ape 

Cash Prize. The artic! ies win - 

will then be submitted to 2 commit 

judges (to beanno eo Garistatin r), wh ill sele 

best arti ha Grand Prize of R100 
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KING CORN” TO THE RESCUE. 


4 fed. There is no alternative. 


4 shredder and husker. 


This year is apt to demonstrate beyond 
that cornis king. Necessity is the mother of 
departures in methods as well as of invention. It was necessity that gave birth to the corn har. 
m vester and the husker and shredder—two of the greatest inventions that have ever blessed the 
i agriculture of the world—and it will be necessity this year that will compel indifferent farmers 
a tousethem. Every stalk of corn that shoots from the ground this seasen must be saved an d 
Pastures are parched, meadows are scant. 
fa grass” must be utilized. The cormcrop must be cut and shredded. And for these operation 
1 the American farmer can tugn with implicit confidence to the McCormick corn harvester and 
Experimental days are far past in the making of these machines. Fh 
name McCormick on a corn harvester and husker is as much a guarantee 
of perfection of work as it is on a self-binder 
this can not be said.—Aditor Breeders’ Gazet 





R B. ‘FOX, ‘General “Agent, Charlotte, N. x 
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outshoot all other black powder 





“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding.* Try them and you will be convinced. 


ALL + REPUTABLE + DEALERS # KEEP + THEM 


shells, because they are made 











“CHATTANGOGA,” « | 


incidents and hair-breadth —— s told in a very 
number only, which we are sen 
subscription to ow publication, 





A ROMA 
Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 


you send at once be fore th ey are al) taken. 
the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirrin 


‘CE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


States Army. Have you read it? If ot then 


Here’s what 
a limite 


entertaining manner.” We have 


ing free of charge to-every one who sends 50 cents for a year's 
Satisfaction guarantesd. 


Address at onee: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth 3f., Chattanooga,’ Tens. 
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is often enough to do some thing E TIM E 


to buy a wagon tt you buy the right kind, The 





surface, t!:» stalls will be easier kept 
in order 
the manure will be greatly increased | 
in value. Itis in wet manure and | 
mud holes that all those annoying 
house flies are raised. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 













Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 
Save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 





mail, 26 conte. 














patent to any one who will consider 


advance of civilization, but during 


E. & S. FREY, BaLTimoRe, Mo. 
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FREY’S 
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dacate fumuahof otto, ‘iy bs nd correct “Hoes saay to raise, 
elicate st ¢ . Ib 
cured ohiidres for 60 years. Bottle ed All feeds thrown outat 
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or stagger spokes and wide tire eels an 
from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because t tires can’t get foose. no 
re-se tting, hubs can’t crack or spoken become loose, fel 
| loes rH ’t rot, swell or dry out. Angie steel hounds, 
QUSANDS NOW IN DAiE 
& wagon unti our **Farm Savings.”? 
RIO WHEEL  60., Box 93, Quincy, Ills. 
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An Amseet ican 
kace aud tie: 

guarantee goes with each wateh. 
timekeeper. 
a handsome Gold Watch Chain and a beautiful 
with each watch. 
gold plate witha solid gold front, made on a com: 
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Sent you ur name an address, NO MONEY; 


ca, 
body a on advantage of this offer. Be fir, 
ONCE FOR COUPON BOOK TO THE 


Be on time when you start to 
schoolin September. Be young 
= men and start right with 


Wateh.s Nickel Plated, Open 
Ivy Beveled Crystal. - ¥ ritte n 


ood 
Wewill also give you ABSOLUTELY FEB 
harm 


The chain is guaranteed 14K. rolled 
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S175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL. 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
We manufacture all sizes and | 
| 
a | 


styles of SAW MILLS AND 
MACHINERY. Write for cir- - 
culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, WiMSTON-SALEM, 
WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car 
South 
Tennessee und other States t 
solicit 





olina, Carolina, Virginia 


| 


subscriptions, privately 


orat public meetings, in seasap 
and ont of season. 

ke" Work for Premiums or for 
Cash Commission. Agent musi 
himself be a subscriber. If in. 
terested, write for terms. Ad 
dress : 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RA.gEiau, N. C. | 
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4a Double gou money preserving EGGS 


The French Export System xe s Eggs r- 
manly, Gemma, Se. sliver, J E RUE, Little. 
n, N. 





~ Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH . 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 02 all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe 5¢ hed- 
ules, ~ 

Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for “Time Tables » Be ates 
and General Information, or addres 


R. L veenon, F,R. DARBY, 
T.P, As ar. 6T.* \. 
Charlotte, N. C. Asheville, N+ 

No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QU a 

FRANK S. GANNON, J.M.CULP, W. A TU os 

8d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


— 


ADMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. 
he e& 


Having ualified as administrator of, Wake 
tate of ‘Mrs, 8. P. Polk, deceased, ot ing 
County, N. C., | hereby notify all p« pena with 
said estate to make immediate settlemen! © 
me. And all persons having claims *°) oy 
|} said estate are asked to present them t vill be 
or before June 15, 1902, or this notice V 
plead in bar of their recovery. 
D. H. BROW ol 
Adminisit ROOF: 
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Oatalog Free, Write now. 
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Miscellaneous. 


“GoNFEDERATE VETERANS! RE-UNION. 





Carolina Division of United Confeder- 
ate Veterans Assembles at Wrightsville on 
August 14th in Annual Méeting. 

The following general order rela. 
tive to the assembling of the United 
Confederate Veterans of the State in 
annual re-union at Wrightsville has 
issued at headquarters by Gen- 


North 


peen 
eral Cart ; ns oy | 
Headquarters N.C. Division, 
United Confederate Veterans, 
Durham, N. C., July 27, 1901. 

General Orders, No. 15. 

, Are-union of the North Caro- 
ten Division of the United Cohfed 
erate Veterans will be held at 
Wrightsville, Nix Gis beginning on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
14th day of August, 1901, and clos- 
ing on the 16th, at which will be held 
the annual election of Division and 
Brigade Commanders, towit: A 
Major-General and four Brigadier 
Generals. Only those will be en- 
titled to vote at this election who 
are duly accredited delegates from 
camps which are reported by Adju- 
tant-General Moorman as having 
paid their dues. The attention of 
camp commanders is especially called 
to this, and they will at once see 
that their camp dues are paid, as re- 
quired by the Constitution of the 
United Confederate Veterans. F 

9. Governsr Aycock has kin ly 
given the use of the tents and camp 
equipage of the State Guard at 
Wrightsville, which will accommo- 
date about one thousand persons, 


- Rach tentis eight feet square and 


has a plank floor and two blankets, 
and there are cooking stoves and 
ntensils sufficient. Cots may be 
rented for the occasion by those de- 
airing them. There are a number 
of hotels and boarding houses which 
offer reduced rates for those who 
may not wish to occupy quarters in 
the camp. Each camp, or delegation, 
must provide its rations either by 
carrying them or cooking them in 
camp. : 

3. All ex-Confederate soldiers in 
North Carolina of good standing are 
gordially invited to this re-union, 
whether or not they are members of 
any camp or association. In order, 
however, to exclude unworthy per- 
sons, veterans are required to carry 
with them a certificate from his 
camp commander, or from the clerk 
of the Superior Court of his county 
in which there is no camp, certify- 
ing that he is a veteran in good 
standing. A strict compliance with 
this will be required. No veteran 
without this certificate will be ad 
mitted to the privileges of the camp. 

4. All the railroads in the State 
have kindly given a rate of one cent 
a mile in sach direction for this occa- 
sion. Tickets will be on sale on the 
12th, isth and 14th days of August, 
and are good for one continuons 
passage until the 24th. The agent 
at any station will give the exact 
price of u ticket from his station on 
application. The rate is given to all 
visitors as well as to the veterans. 

>. A full attendance of veterans is 
arged and as many as practicable are 
requested to wear their uniforms. 
This may be the last opportunity 
for many to attend a re-union and 
meet their old comrades, so rally up. 

H. A. Lonpon, 

Adjt.-General and Chief of Staff. 

By order of Maj.-Gen. J. 8. Carr. 

All State papers will please copy. 


We had a pleasant call last week 
from ex-Congressman John W. At- 
water. He asks us to announce that 
he will give free scholarships in the 
A. und M. College, at Raleigh, to 
two boys in this (Fourth) Congress- 
‘onal district. Applicants can ad- 
dress him at Rialto, N.C. Mr. At- 
Water is still deeply interested in the 
Tural free delivery system, and is 
Somewhat annoyed at the delay in 
Sstablishing routes in this State. 


A BIG MEETING MONTH. 


Wadesboro Messenger-Intelligen- 
‘er: August is the great “big meet- 
‘ng’ month in the country. The 
farmers will soon have laid by their 
crops, and will then have leisure to 
gather at the churches and listen to 
the expounding of the Word by their 
faithful pastors. These ‘big ‘meet- 
‘ngs’’ play a very important part in 
the Social, as well as the religious, 
life of the people of the country. 
After the wear and tear of making a 
“rop nothing could be more refresh- 
‘ng that these annual gatherings of 


the farmers and their wives and 
children. 


ae 


an Person who tells you the faults 
Others intends to tell others of 


you 
fist Have a care how you 





The Cause of Many 
Sudden Deaths. 


There is a disease prevailing in this 
country most dangerous because-so decep- 
Mit_N\\ tive. Many sudden 

deaths are caused by 
2it—heart disease, 
}y pneumonia, heart 
(@ failure or apoplexy 
are often the result 
of kidney disease. If 
kidney trouble is al- 
lowed to advance the 
kidney-poisoned 
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CHT URE DAPG 
kidneys themselves break down and waste 
away cell by cell. 
Bladder troubles most always result from 
a derangement of the kidneys and a cure is 
obtained quickest by a proper treatment of 


vital organs or the 


the kidneys. If you are feeling badly you 
can make no mistake by taking Dr. Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. 
; It corrects inability to hold urine and scald- 
ing pain in passing it, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up many 
times during the night. The mild and the 
extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and sold 
by all druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar 
sized bottles. You may a 
have a sample bottle of gam 
this wonderful new dis- Bet. seH BeHetae 
covery and a book that — —~sscilidiHeles.cmPEEEE 
tells all about it, both Home of Swamp-Root. 
sent free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing mention 
reading this generous offer in this paper. 









A NOTE FROM MR. ARCHER 





We bave received from Mr. Samnel 
Archer the following postscript to his 
excellent article on sheep shearing 
elsewhere in this issue: 

‘Since writing this chapter, I have 
had a pointed though kind challenge 
from a prominent sheep shearing im- 
plement or machine manufacturer to 
test their machine thoroughly and 
give them the benefit of the trial; 
which, of course, I could not honor- 
ably do otherwise than accept. How- 
ever, being a writer for my indus- 
trial fraternity engaged in sheep hus- 
bandry, I shail be free to criticise 
the machine or even wholly disap- 
prove it if we find it unsatisfactory 
or not economically adapted to the 
use of our wool growers. I am in- 
clined to think the machine is all 
right or they would not so anxiously 
put it to test with us. If it proves 
successful, I will publish a supple- 
mentary chapter later on, giving 
full particulars. 


Business Notices. 

Littleton Female College, adver- 
tised elsewhere in this paper, has 
made a record of which every citi- 
zen of the State interested in educa- 
tion should be proud. The success 
of this institution has been very 
remarkable. Look up the advertise- 
ment and send for a catalogue. 

We call attention to the advertise. 
ment of the University College of 
Medicine, Richmond, Va., which 
mny be found in this issue, and to 
the continue. success of this first- 
class institution. Its class of 1901 
has made a record of 100 per cent. 
before the Medical Examining Boards 
of North Carolina and West Vir 
ginia, and before both Dentai and 
Pharmacy Boards of Virginia. . Re- 
ports from other boards have not yet 
been made public. 














“KING CORN” TO THE RESCUE. 





When the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
at Plymouth Rock in 1620 corn grew 
wild in North America, and during 
the first long winter, after the land- 
ing, the existence of the brave little 
colony depended upon the contribu- 
tion of ‘Indian Maize,’’ or corn, 
which the Indians took from their 
slender stores and divided with the 
white stranger. 

History repeats itself. After 280 
years corn again comes to the rescue. 
Owing to the partial failure of the 
hay crop and the severe drouth 
which has prevailed throughout the 
corn belt it will be necessary for 
farmers to save all of their corn 


stalks for feed: Not only must all): 


of the corn be cut, but it must all 
be shredded. To do this effectively, 
expeditiously and economically farm- 
ers should provide themselves with 
both the corn binder and the corn 
husker and shredder, two machines 
that are now regarded by progressive 
farmers as being invaluable. These 
machines enable the farmer to save 
all of his corn crop in good condi- 
tion and in the least possible time. 
The most successful machines 
made for handling corn are the Mc- 
Cormick vertical corn-binder and 
the McCormick corn husker and 
shredder. These machines are illus- 


trated and described in detailin a 
handsome book entitled ‘King 
Corn,’’ published by the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Co., Chicago, 
U.8. A. The book is mailed free 
and we suggest that all readers of 
The Progressive Farmer write for it 


The Markets. ° 





Strict good middling ........ 8 
SSERAOw SEUCUMEINEE SS. 6 os boss vee ee 84% 
BSS Sac ede ve a ae vows OM 


N. C. BAcon— 
ENS Sedat a Cis wie diane wie arent 13 @ 14 
PUROGINOEB : 56. okie i wi eee 11 @ 12 
SPO bcs Fics.s'hs 0% ak dee ..11 @ 12 
PEANUTS— 
DA ORE en ee 70 
‘© ~=Extra Prime...... 75 
Re IES 5 10° les ed ASN 80 
Qs, DEMOO cacdiees ss cee 50 
‘* extra prime....... 55 
CENTOS i clive. cad Ska ces 60 
lh: ae 75 
CHICKENS— 
0, ee ee eee 20 @22 
RUIDEARARG  cisrety ta Rize ee aso 10@18 
EWR Sc Ges. . 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 13 


Corn, white, per bushel. .68 @70 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 3134@32%/ 
Turkeys, live, per Ib 10 


BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


Creamery Separator,extras,2014@21 
“§ 


. firsts...19 @20 

“e ‘¢  seconds,16 @18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
as os “ firsts...18 @19 


Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 


follows: 

EBON). hic cc-o- estas 3 @ 3\%e po 
Strictly prime.... e740 (SS 
| RT 24@2%0 * 
OPrdgimary, .... 6. 2308 14%@ 2c she 
PPAMIBN cca 80 @85c bushel. 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


RPMI OVER cher oot Bone 50 to 60 
MeN ee, Se ye 4 ig ese 75 to 80 
rr 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 

BV nos sy ite iad ee 90 

Oo ees Sane eae 45 to 50 
Potatoes—Irish...... 80 
Butter—per pound... 10 to 11 
Lard—NorthCarolink 10to 12% 
Hides—green........ 5 to 5% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

MGOUAG. 5.20 cot ik Cowles 11 to 12 

1 CCE RR os ae an ee le 9 to 10 
Skins—calf........./......6. 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
Skins—lamb .«........-0.... 20 to 30 
Chickens—spring............ 12 to 18 
LICE RR ik ol A tala EN Ae ee 9 to 10 
Hens—per head............. 2714 
RUNES os snd sts Feaace ere, winkee she 20 to 25 
PRIMO 555s 8x ody ewe stuns 38to 4 
PONE aso, dice vena ss 8to 9 
INSP ORG oie iad ck ave 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 to 234 
RORMINAIE oe eae Bia 18 to 22 
er CT ee 8 to 10 


N. Y. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


CucUMBERS— 


W ATERMELONS— > 


MuvUsKMELLONS— 


Southern, fancy, crate. ..2.00 
Do., fair to prime, crate... .50 


ToMATOES— 





at once. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RAa.eiaH, N. C., Aug. 5, 1901. 
New cotton— 


Receipts — bales. 
WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WitminetTon, N. C., Aug. 3, 1901: 


Biba 9 @ 


ss dressed, per lb..12 @14 
. 


Sl -6- 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 3, 1901. 


“ « “ geconds,16 @17 


138% 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFoik, Aug. 3, 1901. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 


—_——~o + 2 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., Aug. 3, 1901. 


—~e + + 


e oneness 
New York, Aug. 3, 1901. 
Norfolk, per bbl.,....... 25 to 50 


All rail, carload...... $100 to $200 
Steamer, per 100,...... $10 to $16 


Norfolk carrier.......... 50 to 1.00 
PEACHES— od 
Ga. Elberta, fair, car- 
OL eh Rae ae 1.25 to 1.75 
Belle of Ga., fair, car- 
ee te 3h 1.25 to 1.75 
APPLES— 
Virginia, green, bbl... .1.25 to 2.25 
Md. & Del., red, bu. crate, 50 to 1.00 
N. C. GRAPES— 


Delaware, per carrier...1.25 to 2.55 

Niagara, per carrier. .. .1.25 to 2.25 

Moore’s Early, carrier. .1.25 to 1.50 
PoTATOES— 

Southern, fair to prime, 

WP TNS Solos vc > oe 0 3.50 to 4.25 
Common: DOE... iciksies 34 1.50 to 2.50 
Sweet potatoes, N. C., 

red, pme; Dbl », 65:7... 3.00 to 4.00 





THAT HORNET'S NEST. 


See it. by going on the Seaboard 
Air Line Xcursion from Raleigh to 
Charlotte on the 13th of August. 
Round trip only $2.25 from Raleigh, 
with lower rates from .outside sta- 
tions. 

Train leaves Raleigh 8.00 a. m. 
Arriving Charlotte 2.00 p. m. Re- 
turning leaves 8.30 p.m. or on the 
14th. at 7.25 p. m. Giving one or 
two days in the city as yon prefer. 

Special rates at hotels. The Ral 
eigh and Charlotte base bail teams 
will be playing there on those days 
and you should see them, you will 
have ample time if you remain only 
one day to take in the sights of this, 
the largest city in the State. 

For further information as to 
rates, etc., apply to C. H. Gattis, 
C.T. A., or Weathers & Christian, 


The Progressive Farmer, August 6, 1901. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Advertisements Solicited from all first-class North Carolina Schools 
Regular ad. rates cut in half. 


Write for terms. 








EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, B.C. 


Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A. of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 


JAS. DINWIDDIE. 














248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 


Situated at the Junction of the S. A. L. and 
Southern Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 
Offers thorough instruction in all branches 
usually taughtina high school, together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 
a@-F all Term opens August 6th. 
a=W rite for new Catalogue, 

A. F. SAMS, Principal, 

CARY, N.C. 





CA HGH SCHOOL ss 


Greensboro Female College, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION, 


LITERARY COURSEAND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR, 
Fall Session begins Septemper Lith, 1901. 


Catalogue on Application, 


DRED PEACOCK, President. 











Do you want to put your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy 
locality? Such a school willopen August 
15th, at Lemon Springs, Moore County. 


Pera SUHOOL, 


Board, #4 to $7; Tuition, $1 to $2.50. For further 
information, address: 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Walter, Wayne Co., N.C. 








LITERARY 
CLASSICAL $160. 


INDUBTRIAL 
PEDAGOGICAL 
MUSICAL 


School of about 250 pupils. 
all free-tuition applications should be made before July 15th. 
Session opens September 19th. 
those desirin 
Catalogue an 


THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 
Faculty of 30 members. i 


Practice and Observation 
To secure board in the domitories 


Correspondence invited from 
competent teachers and stenographers. For 
other information address 

President CHARLES D. McIVER, Greensboro, N. C. 





1850, 





OXFORD SEMINARY, OXFORD, N.C, 


OFFERS COURSES IN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION 
AND BUSINESS UNDER SPECIALISTS. 


BOARD AND GENERAL TUITION, ANNUAL SESSION, $130: 
t@s-For handsomelv illustrated Catalogue, Apply to 


1901, 





, PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 





Se. Z 


Military 


ences. Expenses per half term $55. 


DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 


LA GRANGE, 
1 at Of 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


) ga-FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. 
Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. Pupils surrounded by the best infiu- 
5. No incidentals, S 


Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 
Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 





CATAWBA COLLEGE 


NEWTON, A.C. 


information write 


Sa>FALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1901. 
aa--Regular College Course Leading to Degrees. 

4a-Academic course: Book-keeping, Stenogra hy. 
aT UITION, $1.25 to $4 ser month, 
month at HALL. Board in privaté families $6 to $8 per month, 
New conditions bring new requirements for Citizenship. See 
that your children have a well rounded education which will enable them to meet the demands 
of their day and generation. You may not be able to leave your children money, but you can 
do that which is better—prepare them to fight the battles of life for themselves. 


C. H. MEBANE, ®*-S*?ers 


Good Board at $5 per 


For detailed 
» President, 





dent Public Inst 
NEWTON, N.C. 









For Girls and 
Young VV omen 
A noted health resort. Pure mountain air and water, 
Pleasant home life, under iefining influences 
‘Twelve courses of study. Rates most reasonable. 
Director st Consérvatory, J. H. Norman Mas. 
xford, 


M:W. HATTON. A. M.., Litt. M.. Pres. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE, 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 





OXFORD, N. C. 
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education are excluded. 





Elegant buildings, heated by the Buffalo fan 
system, securing perfect ventilation. 
rooms for two boys each to be added for thé fall 
term. Engagements should be madeearly. An- 
nual attendance up to the full capacity and many 
turned away each session for lack of,room. Best 
athletic field, with quarter-mile track, in the South. 
Faculty of specialists with special work. 
lum preparatory to the best college or university education. 

An atmosphere of high ideals surrounds the school, as students not preparing for higher 


—gae— Fall Term Begins September 2nd. 


Sixteen new 





Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. 
tellectual discipline. 
velop power and character in every student. 
ante 

cessfully. 


257 students, 
Write for Catalogue. 


BUIE’S 


Address: 


College or Business. 
raphy, Music, Art and Eloculioy. 
Best of moral surround- 
ings. Three excellent 
Literary Societies. Ex- 
penses lower than other 


work.’”’—Governor C. B. Aycock. 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


BUIE’S CREEK, ; 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 


Personal attention given to each pupil. 
We try to ma 
arship and strong Christian character prepare boys and girls to f 


R. B. HORN, Principal, ®onvitte. 


CREEK 


YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 


A school for boys and girls, healthfully located in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 
Noted for its excellent moral training and thorough in- 
The aim of this schoo] is to de- 


e our ty mesg realize that thorough 
ght the battle of life suc- 


FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 18, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 


Expenses may be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term. 
rom 24 counties in four States, attended last year. 


Arrange to enter August 13, 


Next session opens August 13th. A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina, Woman’s College, ( Va.) 
male Seminary and Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Business 
College. 
No better business course in the State. 
398 Students, 


Oxford Fe- 
Gives thorough preparation for University, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
representing 42 Counties and 5 States. 
“Tf better work is being done 
anywhere under the sun than 
is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
our attention has not been 


schools offering equal called to it.’”’—Biblical Recor- 
advantages. :: ‘#3 3 : : i Gen. 3. oe HO Bos aS 
“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 


tL, HUD, Fini ACADEMY 


And Commercial School, 





further information, address 


R. T. VANN, 


e@ @] @] OF StSVstSeoVosesSe2ooeq9esqesqeq9eqseq eet 8 





Manager, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Baptist Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—All Modern Improve- 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 

Within one square of Governor’s Mansion on one side, and of the 
Capital and State Library on the other. 
and 15 women) each devoting entire time to one subject. 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 
sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. 
ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 

Second Session Enrollment, 253. 

Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. 


Twenty teachers (5 men 


Director 
Principal of Voice Depart- 
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New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 
For 


; 7 ‘ 
President, ~_®A“® 1G, 8. ©. 





iibe,.- 


Curricu- 


Users of 
Fertilizers 


we recommend 
our books. Over 
a quarter of a 
million of these 
have been sent 


to American 
farmers—upon 
their request. 

They are free, 
and we desire every 
farmer’s library to 
contain them. 


Send your name and ad- 
dress to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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jUYERSITY COLLEGE 

§ > AE CD igh pag RiCHMON 
Ur ee ICiNE, VIRGINIA? 

BECNFISTRY ANB PHARMACY 

}_ ss *TAUGHT BY 59 TEACHERS. 

f2 HOSPITALS, 4 DISPENSARIES, 


FS LECTUPE HALLS, 9 LABORATORIES 
For 100-page Gatalncue. address The Proctor 

























UNIVERSITY 
\.OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


THE HEAD OF a 
\THE STATE'S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, Be 
LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


Lam cls fc scholarships. Free tuition to 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
needy. 527 Students. 43 Instructors. New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901. 


4@-F'all Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VENABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, W. C. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


Agriculture, Bngineeng; Mechanic 
Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manual training. Tuition $20 a year, 
Total expenses, including clothing and 
board, $125, Thirty teachers, 3(2 students. 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. 


N. C, COLLEGE 


Aprivulture and Mechanic Arts, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








A STEP ONLY, 


and not a long step, from our school 
into a business position of profit. 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. More a pe Cee for compe- 
tent young people than we have been 
able to fill. Write at once. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\_ Raleigh, N. C. 
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[7° One or the m»st prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 


j="Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 

(4% Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 


j=9"For, Catalogne address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 











A BAD HEADACHE IN THE MORNING. 
Miss Grace Marks, a housekeeper, aged 


twenty years, living at Pleasant Hill, Oreg., 


writes: “I have suffered for several years 
with dyspepsia and constipation. I saw 
Ripans Tabules advertised in_ the Ladies’ 


World and concluded to try them. I have 
found them to be all that they are represen- 
ted to be. Before I began taking them I 
would have a bad headache on rising in the 
morning but after taking them two or three 
| that disappeared, and I can truth- 
fully say that I have never found anything 
so good for constipation as Ripans Tabules, 
I am feeling better than I have for years. 
You are at perfect liberty to use my name 
yr oo testimonials for advertising if you so 
esire. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the use 
of R'I'P*A‘N‘’S Tabule, and the price, 10for 
, cents, does meq bar = rom a J home or 

us any one enduring are easily 
fom For sale by druggists. 
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some two inches, so as to prevent the 
fleece tearing along the back, which 
it is likely to doif the back bone is 
not slightly passed before turning. 

The runs from the flank up over 
the shoulder will quickly be reached, 
when, if the sheep be properly hand- 
led, the shearer will find the left 
hind leg has assuned its best posi- 
tion for the shears and with skillful 
aid of left hand and fore arm, the 
shears may run from hock joint up 
along below the flank and upward 
across the side to a line a little past 
the back bone, just below or back of 
shoulder blade. 

It is a delight to see the fleece roll 
off from the shears of a speedy 
shearer at this part of the work, and 
he soon has the fleece off to a line 
from the crotch up past the hip 
joint, when, by letting the sheep 1n- 
cline down a little and toward him, 
a few short lines more releases the 
wool from the left hip, rump and 
past rear end of back bone. 

To have full use of right hand in 
turning, lay the shears down: (a 
skilled operator never needs to lay 
down his shears) straighten the 
sheep up a little, drop the left foot 
from the bench, still retaining the 
head under the left arm, slip the left 
hand down and grasp lower part of 
both hind legs firmly; with aid of 
right hand passed below the shoul- 
der and around across the breast, 
gently raise the sheep up almost 
from the bench, by a quick move 
turn, or rather roll it over and 
around, so the back will be toward 
the right hand and legs toward the 
left; the sheep then resting on its 
left shorn hip, instead of right one ; 
at the same time replacing the left 
foot on the bench and pressing the 
head and neck down over the left 
leg, still holding the hind legs firmly 
until the sheep discovers it is held 
and ceases to resist, should it incline 
to do so. 

The writer has mostly turned 


them so quickly, quietly and easily, |. 


_ that they often scarcely realized the 
movement of being turned. What 
has been left on the right side of the 
neck is now presented and easily 
falls away from the shears; the left 
hand being free to draw up the skin 
of the right shoulder, that part is 
smoothly presented for the longest 
run of shears from near the back 
bone to the extreme points of the 
fore leg and shorn line of the belly ; 
be careful to set the shears level on 
the skin, as they start near the back 
and keep them so at all times so as to 
make smooth shearing and avoid cut 

ting the skin. 

The fiank being reached, by dex- 
trous use of the left hand, the shears 
may be run from the hip bone clear 
down to the hock and the wool is 
quickly shorn from the right hind 
quarter, when the sheep is ready to 
drop from tbe bench, if all the trim- 
ming has been neatly done in its 
proper time and in the oparation. If 
not it should be carefully done be 
fore the sheep is released. 

If the shearer’s left leg tires he 
may at times drop his left foot and 
raise his right up on the bench, lean 
the sheep over on his right leg and 
‘clip off the right side from the shoul- 
der down quite as conveniently as to 
have the left foot up and thus shift- 
ing, he will rest. There is much of 
the time the operator will stand al- 
most straight at this bench shear- 
ing, which is a great relief to his 
back and his body otherwise. 

The fleece with belly and ‘“tid- 
bits’’ should be cleanly removed to 
the lapping table or at least safely 
out of the way of sheep’s feet before 
another one is lifted on the bench. 

SAMEUL AROHER. 


Use no wood ashes among the drop- 
pings, as the effect is to release the 
ammonia in them, thus wasting it, 
as welias making an unhealthy at- 
mosphere for the fowls to breathe. 
—Marian Meade. 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 

If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 


BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK. 


Downing, Wis., Oct. 12, 1899, 

I sell your CAUSTIC BALSAM and find ita 
good seller because it does the work. Would like 
some apvertising walses, Ra a Shing be raped 
good, if you don’t keep efore the people sales 
will fall ‘off, I will do the rest. 

E. F. STODDARD. 





Horticulture. 


THE MIDSUMMER APPLE CROP. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Not a little of the profit of the ap- 
ple crop depends upon proper mid- 
summer treatment of the trees. 
More and more are we beginning to 
realize that it is the fine, fancy 
fruits which pay. The large, sound, 
handsome apples always bring their 
price, and in seasons of depression 
they are the only ones that have 
any profitable market. They are the 
only apples which foreigners will 
take, and the only ones that will 
stand transportation across the 
ocean. Such apples must be per- 
fectly grown, and they must reach 
maturity without defect or blemish. 
A tree with a few bushels of such 
fancy apples yields more profit than 
another with twice as many defec- 
tive ones. It is the quality and not 
the quantity of the yield that de- 
cides the profits. 

A good many apples are spoiled 
through summer carelessness in the 
orchard. Just now the trees are ina 
condition which need our particular 
attention. One should go through 
the orchard and make careful note 
of the condition of each tree. A 
good deal depends upon the past 
performances of each tree. Some 
have a record of producing very good 
apples in spite of the heavy crop. 
Such trees consequently need less 
thinning out than ‘others. There 
should be made an effort to dislodge 
so far as possible all defeetive and 
undersized fruits. Relieved of these 
the tree will be able to make the re- 
maining apples grow larger and fair- 
er. Butin leaving too many fruits 
ona tree with a good record the 
danger of breaking down the limbs 
is invited. This must be carefully 
considered. Even though we sup- 
ply props later damage is actually 
done to the tree by straining it. As 
a rule a tree should not be asked to 
carry more apples than its limbs can 
actually support without props. 
These latter can then be put’ up to 
keep the tree from straining when 
storms and winds are beating 
through the orchard. 

Proper thinning out of fruits, es- 
pecially the apples, is one of the 
most dellicate of questions, for one 
must learn how to do it from expe- 
rience. Onedoes no damage to the 
crop by overthinning, except as he 
limits the size of the crop. The 
trees do not suffer therefrom us they 
may from overpruning. S80 in this 
respect one can decide for himself 
just how large a crop he wants. Al- 
lowances must, of course, be made 
for the havoc created by storms. 
These will thin out the fruit later in 
spite of all precautions. It may 
then be necessary to leave a few 
more appleson the trees than you 
expect to harvest. Another consid- 
eration is that some of the apples 
will develop specks or rotton centres, 
later these will have to be thinned 
out. The thinning out process con- 
sequently should be carried on by 
degrees, always looking out for the 
small, undersized and knotty fruits. 
These should always be pulled or 
knocked off. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 


STRAWBERRY CULIURE—MID-SUMMER. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

There are two vital points in 
strawberry culture at this season— 
the prompt destruction of weeds and 
grass and the conservation of moist- 
ure. Fortunately both of these can 
be achieved by one and the same 
means—two birds killed by one stone, 
as it were. 

Frequent and shallow culture are 
the means. This we accomplish by 
means of a small, five tooth horse 
cultivator and light hand hoes. The 
cultivator is run down the middle 
once or twice as may be necessary to 
stir the soil well within a reason- 
able distance of the plants. Up to 
about July 15 we plow within six 
inches of the plants, using a small 
tooth one inch wide on the side of 
the cultivator next to the plants. 
This small tooth cuts over an inch 
and a half inch deep and throws no 
dirt on plants. Later as the plants 
get older and larger, we drop back a 
little farther with the plow. 

The strip around the plants that 
the cultivator does not reach we stir 
with hand hoes, cultivating very 
shallow justaround the plants and 
a little deeper further off. 

We make it a rule to cultivate this 
way every twoweeks. Timely done 
such cultivation is rapid and inex- 
pensive. It is when cultivation is 
delayed and grass and weeds in- 





trench themselves that arduous and 
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expensive work is necessary. In my 
callow days I have had crab grass 
get such dominion over a field of 
matted rows that it cost nearly as 
much to subdue as it should have 
cost to hoe that field all summer. 
The time to kill grass is before it 
comes. Crab grass, the great foe of 
the Southern strawberry grower, 
has the lives of a cat, once that it 
bunches well. There is a saying 
among North Carolina farmers that 
you can’t kill crab grass in August. 
This grass bunches if allowed to get 
its growth, which it does in August, 
till it resembles a crab, hence the 
reason. 

In August the sun power weakens, 
heavy dews increase and showers 
are heavier, or at least, more lasting 
in their effects than in earlier sum- 
mer. Under these conditions crab 
grass is almost invulnerable to any 
force thatp erspiring agriculture 
can bring against it. 

I have in my time witnessed some 
exceedingly humorous battles of be- 
hind-hand growers against this in- 
vincible foe. First would come one 
or two desperate attempts to smother 
by means of turning-plow the huge 
bunches as they waxed and grew 
among the berries. This failing, an 
onslaught with hoes would follow, 
in which the bunches were dug, 
chopped, belabored and shaken with- 
out mercy but without avail. Har- 
rowing was essayed but simply to 
pile the grass, draw earth on it and 
give it a fresh start. Then comes 
another charge and belaboring with 
the hoes. Thus varying his modes 
of onslaught the helpless grower 
kept up the battle till driven to sur- 
render and leave the plants tu their 
fate. Now and then I have knowna 
plucky, irate fellow to finally lug 
grass bodily from the field and leave 
it to grow in the road and along the 
fence corners. One-tenth of the 
labor done on time would have killed 
the grass before it came. 

And, as before intimated, all this 
cultivation is worth all it costs asa 
conserver of moisture. In fact, 
weeds and grass, in that they force 
us to give the culture, are really 
blessings in disguise. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N.C. 


Farm Miscellany. 
BETTER POULTRY FOR THE FARM. 


While attending the fairs we could 
not help noticing the glaring igno- 
rance on the part of many visitors in 
regard to what it takes tc constitute 
a pure bred fowl. There certainly 
is room for much improvement in 
this direction. You may converse 
with any of them upon the different 
breeds of cattle, sheep or hogs, and 
they are perfectly familiar and can 
tell you their good qualities and 
their weak points. But when it 
comes to chickens as they call them, 
it is like going to a menagerie. They 
will walk up to a pen of Barred 
Rocks and be heard to exclaim: ‘‘Oh 
my, what fine Brahmas these are.” 
Or in looking over the Leghorns 
they will say these are Games, ‘‘Yes, 
I know these are Games by their big 
combs.’’ And they will approach 
the owner and say, ‘“‘I want to get 
one of your premium roosters. How 
much do you ask for them?’’ When 
told they are worth $3 to $5 they are 
perfectly horrified and exclaim: 
‘You must think I don’t know any- 
thing to give such a price as that for 
a rooster. Why, I bought one of my 
neighbor last spring, as big as that 
one for fifty cent, and they were 
full blooded Plymouth Rocks, for 
they had yellow legs and bills and 
speckled all over white and brown, 
or black.’’ I have taken chickens 
to the fair in the fall that were 
hatched the firat of Apri! that 
weighed eight pounds and were j ist 
picked up from the floc: us they ran, 
and n>ot fed a grain more than the 
balance of ehe flock, and the genera) 
expression of passers by was thut 
those were last years’ chickens. 
Many farmers and others are not 
used to seeing such fine thorough- 
bred fowls. They look on them as 
simply monstrosities, gotten up 
especially for the fairs. Of course 
there are many exceptions to this 
rule among farmers, but the rank 
and file are of this class. Let us 
strive therefore to have an awuken- 











can do. 
stock of the bery best. Why not in- 
clude poultry in the list? 


inspection for it takes but few fig- 


or Brahmas that will weigh seven or 





ing in this matter and see what we 
We like other kinds of 


It isa 
practical matter and will bear close 


ures toshow that there is more profit 
in raising a flock of Plymoth Rooks 


eight pounds at six months than the 


old kind of scrubs that weigh four 
pounds, tosay nathing of the eggs 
and the satisfaction of seeing nice 
stock. Do not take my word for it, 
but go to work and prove it to be 
true. 

If the farmers of this Southern 
country would get up a little basi- 
ness tact, and invest a little in good 
stock they would find that the in- 
come would be fourfold, especially 
if they got good enough stock so 
they could sell it for breeding pur- 
poses too. It will bea long time in 
this country before good stock will 
go a begging for purchasers. AS 
proof of this you will find that a man 
who ever gets a start of fine stock 
will not be willing to go back to the 
scrub. 

A man who stands back and waits 
for some one else to do the improv- 
ing in any line of business will never 
be much ofa success, and itis no 
less true in the line of stock raising 
and farming. If I am wrong in this 
matter I would like for some one to 
come forward and correct me. Take 
the matter of Belgian hares, if you 
will allow me the privilege of digress- 
ing. Only about five years ago peo- 
ple were laughed at because they im- 
ported these little animals at a high 
price, but how is it to-day? Men 
who did some of the laughing are 
spending hundreds of dollars in the 
business, and they are getting re- 
turns from the business too. They 
will for some time to come too. See 
if Iam not right on this line too.— 
F. J. Marshall, College Park, Ga., in 
Southern Cultivator. 





KEEPING MILK COOL IN SUMMER. 


The great problem of butter-mak- 
ing in the summer time is a way of 
keeping the milk cool. The only 
satisfactory way with the average 
farm convenience is by using cans 
that can be set in water. When 
there is any quantity of milk, it 
would pay to build a milk-house over 
or beside the well. If the amount of 
milk handled does not warrant so 
much expense, a large box to cover 
the milk tank containing the cans 
will answer the purpose. All it is 
necessary to do is to shade the cans 
from the rays of the sun. The tank 
must be large enough to contain all 
the cans and a sufficient amount of 
water besides to insure against its 
temperature being affected by put- 
ting in the warm miik. It should be 
deep enough to allow the water to 
reach well above the milk in the 
cans. By arranging pipes to carry 
off the surplus water from the tank 
into the watering troughs of the 
stock, all the water used can be 
pumped through the tank, thus 
changing it several times a day and 
keeping it cool. A long tank has 
some advantages over a round or 
square one. There is not so much 
danger of an upset. With slats 
nailed across just far enough apart 
to let the can set between them, 
there will be no trouble in this line. 
By having several escapes at differ- 
ent heights, the quantity of water in 
the tank can be regulated by means 
of plugs to close all but the on8 that 
allows the water to escape when it 
has reached the desired height. As 
each can is not liable to contain a 
like quantity of milk, it isu good 
idea to have several convenient 
weights handy to regulate the 
weights of the cans. A square tin 
box set in the water will make a 
good cooler for butter or meats — 
Jim L. Irwin, in The Farmer. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principle’ of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
uaywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ ot 
farming. Itis written by a man ot 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
ind scientific study. Tne farmer 
vho secures a copy of this wore 
and studies it during his spare 
noments this summer will not onfy 
tind much pleasure thereby, but will 
Qu yrentor interest in his work, a 
bronder view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 


There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made at a sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 





who need it. 





mure dollars as a result of his study. | 
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JO obtain satisfactory results in paint 

ing, we recommend that y 
Pure White Lead and Pure 
Oil, and employ a practical painter, 
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ou Use 
Linseeq 


If the services of a competent Painte 
-I 


cannot be obtained, you can get satisfac 
results by using any of the brands of Puy 
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tory 


“old Dutch process” White Lead Named jn 
the margin and the National Lead Com. 


pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
which any shade desired can be made 
greatest 


the 


’ by 


economy and the 


Most 


permanent satisfaction secured, 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD 
PANY’'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
upon applications : 


COM. 
Pamphiet Sent free 
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DO 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 

DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 


National Lead Co., 100 Willian. Street, New York, i 
ES ATZPAW, tact are 


you can make its output from 25% to 834% greater, without ; 
increasing your operating expenses ? 

YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes ; 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed a 
Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily 
see how much we can save and make for you ifyou are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 
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THE SPANGLER Low Dow 


is made with EITHER WOOD OR STEEL FRAME. Force (! SET amd 
feed as to grain, grass seed and fertilizer. Being low-down 
it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and 
Sows all grain pore, in an: 


uantit; 
oes shuts off all feed, 
fertilizer measures all tested and correct. Pin or spring hoes. The 
easiest dr: known. Don’t buy a grain drill 
know more about this one. General farm 

s Manf; 509 
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to handle. 


of any kind until you 
machinery catalo; ‘FREE. 
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Fitted by Competent 
New System of Home 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who rui\n your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particularsi, and save over one-half the cost 


GLOBE OPTICAL Co., - 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 
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R. R. FARE PAID 
200 FREE 


Scholarships offered. 
Write quick to 


W.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLECE, Macon, Ca; 







LT ON HONOR. | 
Strong, heavy castings; forged 


} loops ; steel lined; double and 

compound brass beams. Every} 

f Part interchangeable. Stand- 
am box. 


SS, O ard white be: 
Offer. ‘\ 


BINGHAMTON, NW. Y. 
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109 8. Charles 8t., 


Estab. aN SCALES. 


of every description. Sat- 

isfaction Guaranteed. 
JESSE MARDEN 

BALTIMORE, MD 
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PAGE Fence results\unless you use The PAGE. 
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Examine ne Statistics and see the 
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Grasses and Forape\'Plants of ths South, 


RY J. 6. MILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It comin about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everjyone. 


\ 

_ The book discusses the churacter- 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It ig fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grassee 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 


mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additi nal 
experience of the writer and all thé 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


Ww We have 8&0 copies this valt- 
"; able work on hund, and, until 
Ww further notice, will send one 
Ww copy of ‘Killabrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ f> any &% 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as # pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrpP 
tions to The Progressive Fat 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, W. &- 
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